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JHU COPES WITH TERROR 


Classes at six divisions cancelled, APL closed 





Vo.tume CVI, Issur 2 


BY JEREMIAH CRIM 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


In a move that administrators 
called extremely rare, the Johns 
Hopkins University cancelled classes 
and events at all but one of its aca- 
demic divisions on Tuesday after two 
planes destroyed the World Trade 
Center towers in New York City and 
another crashed into the Pentagon. 
The Applied Physics Laboratory 
(APL) in Laurel, Md. was also closed. 

Of the nine Hopkins divisions, 
only the School of Medicine and the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital remained 
open. Both locations enacted emer- 
gency plans, according to Provost 
Steven Knapp, because of their “im- 
portant role in providing care for vic- 
tims” of the attack on the Pentagonin 
Washington, D.C. 

Knapp said that the decision to 
cancel classes and events was made 
because the University felt that “a 
number of people would be worried 
about loved ones who they feared 
[might be involved in the tragedies].” 
The University wanted to give people 
“the ability to respond to the situa- 
tion,” he added. 

Administrators stressed that clo- 
sures were not the result of a per- 
ceived threat to students or faculty at 
the University. 

There was “no indication whatso- 
ever ofa threat to Hopkins,” said Den- 
nis O’Shea, Executive Director of Com- 
munications and Public Affairs. 

Knapp admitted that Baltimore 
feared a possible attack, saying that 
dump trucks were removed from in 


were asked by State Police notto use 
telephones because of security con- 
cerns. 

He added that “there is always 
worry that something as highly-vis- 
ible as the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
could be the target of an attack” and 
that, because of its involvement in 
government research, the APL could 
have been a target. 

However, Knappagreed that these 
fears did not prompt the decision to 
cancel classes. 

Officials at other Hopkins divi- 
sions offered varying explanations for 
therationale behind the cancellations. 

APL Public Information Officer 


FOR MORE COVERAGE ... 
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Mike Spector chronicles the experiences of 
four Hopkins students as they watched 
Tuesday's events unfold. 


BS 

Charles Donefer describes the atmosphere 
of Baltimore City as it ground to a halt on 
Tuesday afternoon. 





Helen Worthspeculated that closures 
were “partially in respect for people 
in the catastrophe” but cited practi- 
cal reasons as well. 

The government agencies that the 
APL deals with were closed asa result 
of the attacks, so it was “impossible 
for [the APL] to do work,” she said. 

Worth dismissed Knapp’s claim 





thatthe APL could have been a target, 
saying that “[the APL] is very low 
profile” in terms of potential targets. 

Classes at the School of Advanced 
International Studies (SAIS) in Wash- 
ington, D.C.,werecancelledataround 
11:00 a.m. Tuesday, as was a speech 
to be given by National Security Ad- 
visor Condoleezza Rice at 5:30 p.m. 


Public Affairs Director Felisa 
Neuringer explained that the deci- 
sion was made because SAIS is “very 
close to ground zero — less than a 
mile from the White House.” 

She also said that many of the 
division’s students, including the one- 
third of the school’s population that 

CONTINUED ON Pace A3 
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Univeristy Chaplain Sharon Kugler lights a candle as a gesture of solidarity between students of all faiths. 


BY DAVID 
THE JOHNS 


RANDALL 
‘OpKINS News-LeETTER 


In the aftermath of Tuesday 
morning’s tragic events, Dean of Stu- 
dent Affairs Susan Boswell an- 
nounced a number of resources be- 
ing set up to help students cope with 
feelings of anger, loss or confusion 
that they may encounter in the days 
to come. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Boswell 
announced that the Student Health 
Center and Counseling Center at the 
Homewood campus would be avail- 
able to students needing counseling’ 
around the clock. 

Boswell said that students could 
receive emergency psychological help 
outside of regular counseling hours 
by calling Hopkins Security. 

Student counselors associated 
with “A Place to Talk” (APTT) were 
also available. 

Ane-mail from Yoka Aerts, direc- 
tor of APTT, said that “APTT peer 
counselors [would] be [there] forany- 





Tom Brokaw to speak 
at’02 Commencement 


BY SHANNON SHIN 
AND CHARLES DONEFER 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter , 


Inane-mail to the Class of 2002 on 
Wednesday, Senior Class President 
Stephen Goutman informed students 
that NBC news anchor Tom Brokaw 
has been confirmed as this year’s 
Commencement speaker. 

According to Goutman, the 
search for a qualified speaker 

“started after [class] elections last 
year.” Senior class officers compiled 
lists of various potential speakers 
and placed them into three tiers in 
order of preference. 





COURTESY OF H TTP://WWW.NBC.COM 
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Goutman said that he then 
“worked with the president’s office 
and... wrote a letter and President 
[William] Brody wrote a letter [that 
was] sent to Tom Brokaw.” 

After lettershad been sent outearly 
in the summer, senior class officers 
began getting responses. Among 
them was one from Brokaw’s per- 





sonal assistant, who responded 
around Aug. 20 and confirmed his 
May 23 speaking engagement. 

Goutman said he wanted to be sure 
of Brokaw’s commitment to speak 
before informing the students about 
the speaker decision. Along with the 
senior class officers, Goutman opted 
to delay their announcement to ayoid 
last year’s officers’ hasty announce- 
ment regarding Condeleezza Rice as 
speaker, which was retracted soon 
after. 

However, Goutmansaid that since 
the University is not paying Brokaw 
to speak, he has not signed a contract 
legally binding him to his scheduled 
appearance. 

Goutman said that he is pleased 


with Brokaw as a speaker. 


“I think that as seniors, the gradu- 
ation speaker is the cherry on the 
Hopkins sundae, and we all look for- 
ward to having a speaker that has 
insight that can send a great mes- 
sage,” he said, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 
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one who would like to talk, share their 
feelings or justhave someone to watch 
the news unfold with.” 

The APTT counseling room, ac- 
cording to the e-mail, would “remain 
open as late as necessary.” 

Though many counseling oppor- 
tunities were made available to stu- 
dents, as of Wednesday afternoon 
Boswell said she did “not believe the 
counseling center [had] seenan over- 
whelming number of students.” 

However, she said that the coun- 
seling staff will remain available be- 
cause students will probably encoun- 
ter more difficulty in the near future. 

“T don’t think that the reality has 
hit many ofus,” Boswell said. “I think 
there is still a strong numbness and 
disbelief. I would anticipate that it 
may become more difficult as time 
goes on.” 


Deans, APTT provide assistance 


front of city buildings, and people | 


One of Boswell’s concerns, she 
said, was the large number of stu- 
dents who were likely to know people 
directly affected by Tuesday’s events. 
In addition to the many Hopkins stu- 
dents from the New York metropoli- 
tan area, she said, many additional 
students have friends or relatives who 
worked in the area. 

For now, though, Boswell stressed 
that it is “important to establish a 
normal routine as soonas possible, as 
this gives people a helpful frame- 
work.” 

University President William 
Brody also shared words of encour- 
agement in an e-mail to students. 

“This is a time for all of us to come 
together as a community, to support 
each other and to reach out to each 
other,” he said. “This is a time for us 
to help and to heal.” 
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Police stand outside the World Trade Center in Baltimore on Tuesday. 
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FOOTBALL OPENS STRONG 

The football team started out the 
season with a bang by embarassing 
Washington and Lee, 35-3. Are the 
Blue Jays the new Centennial Confer- 
ence powerhouse? Page A12 


GETTING STAIND AT RFK 

Every summer, local radio station 
99.1 WHES brings together the best of 
modern rock to the D.C. area. This 
summer, the two-day festival included 
Greenday and Staind, Page B1 
GOT CHALLOW? : 

The Helmand in Mount Vernon 
offers a delicious introduction to the 
bold flavorsand more subtle elements 
of traditional Afghan cooking. Read 
our review on page B6. 
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U.S. News ranks 
Hopkins No. 16 


BY JEREMY TULLY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LeETTER 


Inits annual survey of colleges and 
universities, U.S. News and World 
Report ranked the Johns Hopkins 
University as the 16th-best doctoral 
university in the nation. This puts the 
school one spot lower than in last 
year’s rankings. 

U.S. News editors and Hopkins 
admissions officers agreed that the 
change in the University’s ranking 
this year meant very little. 

“Movement between 15 and 16 
really is an insignificant movement, 
and there really isn’t much different 
between 15 and 16 from one year to 
next,” said Robert Morse, Director of 
Data Research at U.S. News. 

Hopkins Director of Admissions 
Information Systems Sam McNair 
called the change “kind of unremark- 
able” and said that it was “not a big 
story.” 

He also said that there was no 
major difference between the num- 
ber ofapplications received two years 
ago, when Hopkins was ranked No. 
7, and the number of applications 
received last year. 

McNair added that Hopkins 
gives U.S. News “virtually the same 
numbers” every year. but that “a 
different editorial spin is placed on 
them.” 


Morse argued that the rankings 
are consistent — Hopkins has gener- 
ally been ranked around No. 15, he 
said — and that the No. 7 rank two 
years ago reflected a greater empha- 
sis on resources and research. 

He called that year’s rank “an ab- 
erration” and said that U.S. News re- 
versed the change in methodology 
the next year. 

McNair agreed that the No. 7 rank 
was “a fluke” resulting from “a dra- 
matically changed methodology” that 
year. 

Despite the change of two years 
ago, U.S. News defended the stability 
of their rankings system. 

“There are movements every year, 
but there is an awful lot of stability,” 
said U.S. News representative Rich 
Folkers. 

He also suggested that it was mis- 
leading to focus on a single, overall 
number to measure the quality ofa 
school, since U.S. News lists along- 
side the rankings data about fresh- 
man retention rate, SAT scores and 
graduation rate. 

According to Folkers, applicants 
to colleges extract alot more from the 
rankings than just where a school is 
ranked. 

“Tnstead of fixating on a number, 
[students] read all the way across the 
line,” he said. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 


Dr. Peter Jusczyk dies 


BY JULIANNA FINELLI 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Hopkins community lost a col- 
league, advisor and world-renowned 
reseracher on Aug. 23 when Dr. Peter 
Juscyk died ofa heart attack. He was 53. 

Jusczyk died while attending a sci- 
entific meeting in California. Jusczyk 
was a leading researcher in the field of 
language development in infants. 

Jusczyk, who operated the Johns 
Hopkins Infant Language Research 
Laboratory with his wife, Ann Marie 
Juscyk, was often seen with a baby on 
his knee. 

Jusczyk’s experiments were highly 
praised or their ingenuity and effec- 
tiveness. 

“He wasa master at devising ways to 
test the cognitive abilities of pre- 
linguisitc chilren,” said close friendand 
Psychology professor Gregory Ball. 

Such studies provided evidence that 
infants as young as six months cannot 
only recognize the sound pattern of 
their names but can even associate 
words with meanings. Jusczyk stated in 


ConTENTS 








a 1997 CNN interview: “Children are 
learning about the way the language 
flows, in terms of the sound structure of 
the language, the melody of the 
language...all those properties are use- 
ful, eventualty, for the infant to help 
crack the code. 

A professor of the Krieger School of 
Artsand Sciences since 1996, Jusczykis 





FILE PHOTO 
Professor Peter Jusczyk. 


remembered as a skilled and devoted 
psychologist. 

“He was a very broad intellectual,” 
said Ball. “He considered information 
from many different disciplines.” 

Dr. Barbara Landau, professor of 
Cognitive Science, agreed, 

“He was a prolific scientist, ener- 
getically and doggedly pursuing some 
of the most fundamental questions 
about how infants perceive the speech 
stream before theylearn to talk. He was 
also an advisor and mentor to many 
graduate students and an ardent col- 
laborator with colleagues across the 
world, 

Jusczyk’s lab experiments were a 
delight for all involved, including the 
babies and parents who volunteered 
for studies. As Dean Richard McCarty 
stated in his letter to the faculty, “It was 
always a delight to see infants and tod- 
dlers arriving on campus with their. 


_ parents for a session in Peter’ s about — 


ourselves.” 
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BY BILL LUCIA & MATT MURPHY 
WASHINGTON SQuarE NEws (New 
York U.) 


(U-WIRE) NEW YORK - Thou- 
sands of New York University stu- 
dents were evacuated from six Uni- 
versity residence halls Tuesday 
morning, shortlyafter the south tower 
of the World Trade Center crumbled 
to the ground amida cloud ofsmoke, 
dust and flame. 

Both WTC towers were destroyed 
Tuesday morning by two hijacked 
passenger planes from Boston that 
were flown directly into each of the 
towers. 

In addition, a third hijacked plane 
from Washington, D.C., was flown 
into the Pentagon shortly after take- 
off, while a fourth plane from New- 
ark crashed in western Pennsylvania. 

Government officials have said 
thatall four crashes are believed to be 
part of the same plot, which is being 
described as the worst terrorist at- 
tack in United States history. In a 
television interview, Senator John 
McCain of Arizona said the suicide 

attacks were “an act of war” against 
the United States. 

Passenger planes crashed into 
both buildings around 9 a.m. and by 
11 a.m. the towers had been reduced 
to rubble. 

Federal and city officials have not 
offered definite estimates of the num- 
ber of casualties in the attack. 

NYU officials said that no students 
or staff members were seriously hurt 
or killed during or after the attack. 

“Weare not aware ofany injury to 
any member of the NYU commu- 
nity,” University Spokesman John 
Beckman said. 

New York Police Department of- 
ficers told officials in Broome Street, 
Lafayette Street, Water Street, Cliff 
Street, John Street and The Ocean 
residence halls to evacuate students 
after the destruction of the south 
tower around 10:45 a.m., a Water 
Street resident assistant (RA) said. 

“It was pandemonium outside,” 
RA Mike Grudzinski said. 

“It was announced on TV that 
southern Manhattan was being 
evacuated but RAs were telling stu- 
dents to wait because people were 
running down the street screaming. 
There was dust and soot everywhere,” 
he said. 

The evacuated dorms were all 
within 20 blocks of the disaster site. 
Water Street, located only eight 
blocks away, was the closest. 

Students said they were awakened 
by the first blast, which took place 
around 8:45 a.m. when a Boeing 767 
hit the north tower. 

“Tt was about 9 a.m. and I hearda 
loud sound, like a bomb,” Kelly 
Hoover, a Water St. resident, said. “I 
looked out my window and saw the 
top 20 stories [of the north tower] 
burning.” 

Atabout9:15a.m.asecond Boeing 
767 crashed into the south tower and 
shortly after 10 a.m. that tower col- 
lapsed. 

“My dorm had a perfect view,” 
Water Street resident Rocco Cetta 
said. “When I saw [the north tower] 
fall I was in shock.” 

The billowing smoke from the 
blasts began to permeate in the halls 
of Water Street after the collapse of 


AROUND THE COUNTRY 
NYU dorms evacuated 


the north tower. 

“I was watching out my window 
for an hour, then there was smoke in 
the hallways and I gotreallynervous,” 
Water Street resident Laura Garrett 
said. “When the second tower col- 
lapsed a guy came to our room yell- 
ing, “Get the hell out.” 

Once outside, the evacuated stu- 
dents were told to walk north to Coles 
Sports Center by their RAs. But at 
Lafayette Street, which was evacuated 
ataboutthe same timeas Water Street, 
students lingered around the build- 
ing and some walked toward the bil- 
lowing remains of the structure. 

“When we got out of the building 
people were just standing there, some 
were talking on their cell phones and 
some were walking toward the [World 
Trade Center],” Lafayette Street resi- 
dent Nicola Monat-Jacobs said. 

“Outside there were business pa- 
pers falling through the air and people 
were pushing,” Hoover said. 

Preparations for the evacuated stu- 
dents began at Coles almost instantly 
after the first plane crashed into the 
North Tower. 

“There were folks on the roof [of 
Coles] that saw this start to happen,” 
Athletic Director Chris Bledsoe said. 
“At quarter to nine Student Life called 
and said Water Street would be evacu- 
ated and that students would be sent 
to Coles.” 

“We've had a number of students 
evacuated and we’re not sure when 
they'll get back into their dorms. Ifwe 
have to stay the night we will,” said 
NYU Director of Fire Safety Tom 
Grace. 

A press release posted on NYU’s 
Web site at 7 p.m. said that it would 
be “unlikely” that students who live 
in the affected residence halls would 
be able to return to their rooms to- 
night and encouraged them to “reach 
out to friends who were not affected 

[by the attack] to arrange to stay over- 
night.” 

The University was acting in ac- 
cord with Mayor Giuliani expressing 
his wishes that lower Manhattan re- 
main evacuated, Beckman said. He 
said that the University felt that they 
were taking appropriate precautions. 

“Obviously there are a lot of issues 
in flux but we are going to act in the 
interests of our students safety,” he 
said. 

Grace said that snacks would be 
served throughout the afternoon at 
Coles and hot meals would be served 
tonight and tomorrow morning, 
should students need to spend the 
night in the center. 

Healso said that the Office of Resi- 
dence Life would bring blankets to 
Coles this evening. 

Tuesday afternoon Grace esti- 
mated that there were 40 to 50 stu- 
dent volunteers at Coles. He also said 
there werea number of faculty volun- 
teers from each of the NYU schools. 

A table had been set up on the 
upper level of the sports center to 
treat minor injuries. 

“Tm an RA and when I walked in 
[to Coles] they needed help,” said 
Keith Denision, who stood behind 
the table which was littered with 
nebulizers, boxes of tissue and candy 
bars. 

Denison saidhehad treated “afew” 
students with minor breathing prob- 
lems. 


“The University has communi- 
cated to city authorities that it was 
ready to assist in any way,” Beckman 
said. “I think I speak for everyone in 
the NYU community in saying that 
we will stand firm in the face of this 
attack on our city.” 

At this point city officials have 
made no specific requests for assis- 
tance from the University, Beckman 
said. 

All University classes on Tuesday 
were canceled Tuesday around 11 
a.m. Classes are also canceled 
Wednesday according to an NYU 
press release issued lastnight, though 
they were expected to go ahead as 
planned for much of Tuesday. 

University president L. Jay Oliva 
and President-Elect John Sexton, in 
a message posted on NYU’s Website, 
expressed “deep sorrow and horror 
over the outrageous terrorist attack 
on this city.” 

They went on to encourage the 
University community to “not be 
afraid to turn toone another for help, 
and [to be] quick to offer it to one 
another.” 

Counseling service stations were 
established in several locations 
throughout Coles as well at the Uni- 
versity/Counseling Center at 726 
Broadwayandotherlocationsaround 
campus. 

Counselors at Coles saidthat some 
students had trickled through to talk 
and most were concerned about the 
whereabouts of friends and family. 
Dr. Paul’ Grayson, director of the 
University Counseling Service at 
NYU, however, said that the recov- 
ery from this incident would be an 
ongoing process. 

“It’s not just going to be today. It’s 
going to be more of a delayed reac- 
tion,” Grayson said. - 

Grayson’s colleague, therapist 
Roger Chabot agreed saying, “It’s 
going to be more ofa rippling effect.” 

Around 1 p.m. Tuesday about 400 
students were inside Coles, around 
100 more milled outside the build- 
ing. Some sat on the curb of Mercer 
Street, which had been blocked with 
NYPD barricades. 

Inside the center, students sat in 
circles and sprawled out on the gym 
floor, which had been covered with 
blue mats. 

A buffet table was being set up by 
a group of student volunteers at one 
end of the gym, draped with purple 
tablecloth and covered with salads, 
chips and sandwiches. 

The murmur of conversation 
mixed with radio news reports about 
the attack, which came from a boom 
box in the middle of the room. 

A group of Water St. residents sat 
ina circle talking quietly and sipping 
bottled water. Another student ap- 
proached the group, appearing 
slightly frazzled. 

“Do you realize how close we were 
to the Trade Center?” she asked in 
disbelief. 

Across the gym Lauren Lanigan 
sat with her roommates, all of them 
unsure whether they would be able to 
return to their room at Lafayette St. 
tonight. 

“I grew up on the East Coast,” she 
said, “What happened today left me 
in complete shock. It’s hard to be- 
lieve that our kids won’t ever be able 
to see the twin towers.” 








USS. citizens eager for retaliation; 
“hated enemy’ as yet unknown 


BY ZEB ECKERT 
U-WIRE DC BUREAU 


(U-WIRE) WASHINGTON - A 
sweeping percentage of Americans 
would support military action against 
terrorist groupssuspected in Tuesday’s 
deadly attacks,a Washington Post-ABC 
News Poll reported Wednesday. 

Close to 95 percent of adults inter- 
viewed in a random telephone survey 
were adamant that the United States 
should swiftly retaliate. 

“The United States of America will 
use all our resources to conquer this 
enemy,” President Bush said Wednes- 
day morning. “We will rally mthe 
world.” 

ThePresidentcalled theattacks “acts 
of war.” 

It is still unclear how the govern- 
ment plans to respond, but the height- 
ened U.S. military presence here and 
around theworld maybean indication, 


experts said. 

“There would be something to be 
said for Congress declaring war or by 
statute offering war,” said Peter Raven- 
Hansen, a George Washington Uni- 
versity law professor. 

Raven-Hansen said if Congress 
would authorize war against a particu- 


a 


lar nation, it might compel them to 
yield to U.S. demands. 

“Tt might even induce some of them 
to collaborate surreptitiously in hand- 
ing over terrorists,” he said. “It would 
clearlybesendingthemessage that from 
now on supporting terrorists passively 
or even giving them sanctuary in their 
country would be the same as if you 
committed a terrorist act.” 

Working onintelligencereports, the 
U.S. government is looking to the pos- 
sibility that Saudi fugitive Osama bin 
Laden is connected to the attacks. He 
was implicated previously in the 1993 
bombing of the World Trade Center. 

Sen. Orrin Hatch (R-Utah) said on 
television Tuesday that he received 
word of U.S. electronically intercepted 
reports from bin Laden representatives 
who said they had hit two targets. 

The Associated Press reported 
Wednesday that a Palestinian journal- 
ist close to bin Laden said the fugitive 
“thanked Almighty Allah and bowed 
before him when he heard the news.” 

“The only thing we can say about 
who did this is that no known domestic 
militia groups have the means to ac- 
complish this,” said Raven-Hansen . 
“The scope of the operation and so- 
phistication is only a match with him 


fs 


and a few other groups we know of.” 

Because of the scope of Tuesday’s 
attacks and the team efforts used to 
execute them, Ravens-Hansen said bin 
Laden “would have received assistance 
from one of the state intelligence op- 
eratives, possibly Iraq or Iran.” 

President Bush made clear in his 
speech Tuesday night the United States 
would make “no distinction” between 
terroristsand nations thatharborthem. 

Initscontinuing search to findclues, 
the government and FBI said they re- 
ceived close to 700 tips by Wednesday 
afternoon and were issuing search war- 
rants for e-mail addresses possibly used 
in connection, 








Europe shaken by attacks 


BY ALEX KINGSBURY 
U-WIRE DC BUREAU 


(U-WIRE) MANCHESTER, En- 
gland - The day after the World Trade 
Center was reduced to a smoldering 
pile of rubble by hijacked passenger 
jets, Englandand the European Union 
struggle to both respond to the trag- 
edy and assess what this means for 
the future of the world politics. 

The United Kingdom and the 
E.U. have offered the diplomatic 
support expected in the wake of 
such disasters, but there is marked 
apprehension about the expected 
response by the United States when 
a response comes. 

Public response to the tragedy 
has been mixed horror and outrage. 
French President Jacques Chirac 
called the attacks monstrous and 
expressed his support for Ameri- 
cans in their trying hours. British 
Prime Minister Tony Blair also con- 
demned the attacks and has been in 
a series of high-level emergency 
meetings to deal with the crisis. 

Officials in Europe and the U.K. 
have called for Friday as a day of 


mourning and will witness a mo- 
ment of silence 11 a.m. Greenwich 
Mean Time. 

The British government has also 
restricted air space around the cen- 
ter of London further congesting 
what has become an air traffic night- 
mare. 

Armed guards patrolled the cor- 
ridors of Heathrowand Gatwick air- 
ports serving London, and all civil- 
ian and military is on high alert. 
With all flights into the United 
States cancelled, airports across the 
world are experiencing serious 
problems. Travelers are stranded, 
runways and storage areas are filled 
with planes and airport security is 
heightened. 

European financial markets were 
jittery, with shares in American 
companies usually traded abroad 
suspended. European stock indexes 
such as the German DAX and the 
French CAC 40 opened sharply 
down after 2 a.m. Eastern Standard 
time, and then recovered, ended 
tding day in positive territory. Gold, 
which is often used as a safe store of 
value during crisis situations, shot 


up in value on Tuesday morning, 
but then settled back down to re- 
cent levels. 

Asthe rubble in cleared away and 
the search for survivors continues, 
the debate in the European media 
has centered on two pressing issues, 
What will the U.S. response be? And 
what is the future of the United 
States as a world player? 

President Bush, in an address to 
the nation, called the attacks an “act 
of war,” unnerving many who see 
him as hawkish and bellicose. Many 
question whether Bush will with- 
draw to a more isolationist mental- 
ity or continue to draw closer with 
the rest of the world. Another issue 
of international and political in- 
trigue is the muddy future of U.S. 
national missile defense. 

For the time being, however, Eu- 
rope waits as the flames are fought 
back in lower Manhattan, N.Y., and 
Virginia, survivors are found and 
the process of healing begins. There 
isno doubt from any camp that these 
events have irrevocably changed the 
face of the world, and that there is 
no safe haven from global conflict. 





U.S. Muslims fear retaliation 


BY KELLIE DOYLE 
THE Dalry Iowan (U. Iowa) 


(U-WIRE) IOWA CITY, Iowa - 
Some University of Iowa students 
with Palestinian or Muslim back- 


_groundssaid they fear meeting preju- 


dice from Americans and are dis- 
turbed that U.S. residents have 
pointed fingers before knowing all 
the facts. 

“Tt just seems typical to blame a 
Middle East country because they 
have traditionally been highly in- 
volved in terrorism,” said UI sopho- 
more Abe Assad, who is half-Pales- 
tinian. 

“I know the Palestinians don’t sup- 
port the U.S., but it seems hard to be- 
lieve that a people who don’t even have 
their own country are capable of that.” 

U.S. officials are continuing their 
investigations to track down the party 
responsible for the largest terrorist 
act in the nation’s history, but much 
finger-pointing has already been di- 
rected toward Islamicterrorist Osama 
bin Laden and the Palestinians. 

Bin Laden became a suspect after 
his followers reportedly told a news- 
paper editor three weeks ago that they 
would carry out a “huge and unprec- 
edented attack” on U.S. interests. The 
threat was not taken seriously. 

The Palestinians also faced accu- 
sations after television footage dis- 
played Palestinian children celebrat- 
ing by throwing candy and cheering 
following the attacks. 

Brothers Aman and John 
Aminzay, both UI students, are mem- 
bers of the Muslim religion and have 
Afghan backgrounds. John Aminzay 
said it bothered him that ethnicity 
and religion instantly came into play 
when U.S. officials began hunting for 
the terrorists. 

He cited news reports of awoman 
calling for help while in the bathroom 
of one of the hijacked planes. The 
woman mentioned that she was un- 
certain of the hijackers’ ethnicity, he 
said. 

“I didn’t like that, because she 
immediately categorized them by 
race,” John Aminzay said. 

Rep. Jim Leach, R-Iowa, said the 
terrorism likely reflects “a growing 
breach between the Judeo-Christian 
world and the Islamic world.” 

Iowa City’s local congressman 
called on the United States to help 
resolve religious conflictin the Middle 
East while holding those responsible 
accountable. “We should re-engage 
our efforts in a way to hopefully bring 
the conflict to an end,” said Leach, 
who sits on the House Committee on 
International Relations. 

Aman Aminzay said the nation 
should not have jumped into prema- 
ture conclusions about who might 
have been responsible for the thou- 
sands of deaths, but he believes that 
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whichever party did it should face the 
consequences. 

“If it happens to be that Osama 
bin Laden, or whoever, is responsible 
for this attack, he should be brought 
to justice,” Aman Aminzay said. “To 
kill any innocent people, even just 
one, is one of the most severe crimes 
against humanity and the Islamic 
faith.” 

While Assad is not too worried 
about his own safety because of his 
Palestinian background, he said, he 
can foresee prejudiced attitudes in- 
tensifying. 

John Garcia, a Ul assistant profes- 
sor of classics, was at the IMU Tues- 
day afternoon when footage of Pales- 
tinian children celebrating the attack 
was displayed on television. He was 
alarmed, he said, at how quickly 
nearby students blamed foreigners, 
mumbling explicit words about the 
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culture to one another. 

Garcia said he was disappointed 
by the behavior of those surrounding 
him just hours following the incident 
and before any factual information 
had been determined. 

Others played down the idea that 
certain students would be targets of 
prejudice. “They’re going through all 
the shock everyone else is going 
through,” said UI freshman Shannon 
Marriott. 

Joyce Kral, an administrative as- 
sociate in the UI Business Office, said 
the tragedy brings the Middle East 
conflict closer to home. 

“Tt’s over on the other side of the 
world, and people think it’s always — 
been that way and that things will 
never change,” she said. “[The con- © 
flict] makes us aware that no matter 
how far away we are, it can still havea 
drastic effect on us.” 
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Closures unprecedented 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
consists ofinternational students, are 
new to Washington. For those stu- 
dents, “this is a horrifying experi- 
ence,” Neuringer said. 

All of those involved seemed to 
agree that they had never seen any- 
thing even remotely resembling 
Tuesday’s events, and that people 
were thinking of everything but 
school. 

“Everyone’s focus was on the 
grander state of affairs in Washing- 
ton and New York,” said Neuringer. 
She added that numerous SAIS 
alumni were believed tobe in the Pen- 
tagon or on Wall Street at the time of 
the attack, though at this point the 
school does notknowhowmanywere 
involved. 

At the time of the attacks, SAIS 
officials said they also worried about 
the safety of former Dean Paul 
Wolfowitz, who now servesas Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, though they 


later learned that he was unharmed. 

Knapp said that, in his seven years 
at Hopkins, the school had never been 
closed for reasons not weather-re- 
lated. However, he guessed that the 
University had probably also closed 
as a result of past national emergen- 
cies. such as the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor on Dec. 7, 1941. 

In his 11 years at the University, 
O’Shea said that he could “not recall 
a time [the school] has been closed 
[for reasons] other than weather,” 
and Worth said that the APL has 
closed only once for a non-weather- 
related emergency in the past five 
years. 

Despite the closures and cancella- 
tions, all University divisions re- 
opened on Wednesday, citing a need 
to continue normal routines. How- 
ever, morning classes were cancelled 
at SAIS. 

Both Knapp and Neuringer said 
that reopening the University should 


give students and faculty “a sense of 
returning to normalcy.” 

Knapp added that he was urged by 
Dean of Student Life Susan Boswell 
to reopen the University because she 
feltthat having students attend classes 
and interact with their peers and with 
faculty was psychologically prefer- 
able to allowing them to ponder 
Tuesday’s events alone in their 
dorm rooms. 

The University also planned a 
number of events intended to help 
the Hopkins community cope with 
the tragedy, the first of which was 
scheduled for Thursday. 

At 4:30 p.m. in Remsen 1, Associ- 
ate Dean for Academic Affairs Steven 
David was scheduled to host a forum 
looking at Tuesday’s events from an 
academic perspective. At 7:30 p.m., 
University President William Brody 
and Chaplain Sharon Kugler planned 
to hold a candlelight vigil for the vic- 
tims of the attacks on the Upper Quad. 





Psych professor remembered 


CONTINUED FROM Pace AI 

Jusczyk published a book in 1997, 
The Discovery of Spoken Language; 
the title of which reflects his belief 
that children are not taughtlanguage, 
but rather that they discover it. He 
received a B.A. in Psychology from 
Brown University and went on to 
obtain his Master’s degree and Doc- 





torate at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Before coming to Hopkins, 
Jusczyk held positions at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, the State University of 
New York at Buffalo, Dalhousie Uni- 
versity in Halifax, Nova Scotia, and 
the Centre Nationale de la Recherche 
Scientifique in Paris, France. Last 


NBC anchor secured 
as graduation speaker 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A1 

There is a possibility that NBC 
News will cover Brokaw’s speech at 
Commencement, according to 
Goutman, although there has been 
no confirmation of this from any 
source. 

As a result of the high-profile na- 
ture of the speaker and the possibility 
of television coverage, Goutman said 
thattheremay be some changes inthe 
ceremony, although it will remain on 
Garland Field, where Commencement 
was held for the first time last year. 

Brokaw is the anchor and Manag- 
ing Editor of the weekday “NBC 
Nightly News” and has been the sole 
anchor since 1983. During his career 
as an anchor, Brokaw has been an 
eye-witness to many of the seminal 
events of the last 18 years and was the 
only American network news anchor 
to report from the scene the night the 


Berlin Wall fell in 1989. Brokaw was 
also the first, network evening news 
anchor to report from the site of the 
Oklahoma City bombing in 1995 and 
the TWA Flight 800 crash in 1996. 

More recently, Brokaw has expe- 
rienced success as a writer. In 1998, 
Brokaw published his first book, The 
Greatest Generation, an account of 
the American generation, born in the 
1920s, that fought the Second World 
War. The Greatest Generation was a 
bestseller and the subject of an NBC 
news special. In 1999, Brokaw pub- 
lished The Greatest Generation 
Speaks, an compilation of first per- 
son writings from the WWII genera- 
tion. 

Earlier in his career, Brokaw an- 
chored NBC News’ “Today” and was 
NBC’s White House corespondent 
during the Nixon and Ford adminis- 
trations. 





year, he was elected to the Society of 
Experimental Psychologists. 

Jusczyk’s death came as a shock to 
all, and he will be sorely missed. 

“His death is a great loss not only 
to his family and friends, but to the 
academic and language development 
communities as well,” said Infant 
Language Reserach Lab Graduate As- 
sistant Melanie Soderstom. 

Landau agrees with Soderstom’s 
sentiments. 

“He will be greatly missed in our 
profession, both for his science and 
for his energy, enthusiasm and 
collegialty,” he said. 

Indeed, Jusczyk touched col- 
leagues and students alike. His sci- 
ence and tutelage will be difficult to 
replace. 

Graduate student Karen Arnold 
worked with Jusczyk. 

“The huge body ofresearchhecon- 
ducted stood at the crossroads of psy- 
choacoustics, speech perception, lin- 
guistic theory, cognitive development 
and even music cognition,” said 
Arnold. 

“He was a tireless font of activity; 
at any given moment, he had re- 
search projects in progress with 
many colleagues from a wide range 
of disciplines and from around the 
world.” 

“T count myselflucky to have been 
one of them, even for a short while. 
The loss to the field of developmental 
psychology and to his family, friends 
and colleagues is inestimable and 
tragic.” 





JHU drops in U.S. News rankings 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 

McNair said that, because 
Hopkins is “dealing with the top 10 
percent of students,” people who 
apply “are informed of what they 
are getting into.” 

“We deal with a very sophisti- 
cated pool [of applicants]” who, 
McNair said, seem to understand 
much more about the rankings than 
those who apply to other schools in 
the country. 

However, McNair said that there 


isa “general trend of the public plac- 
ing too much emphasis on 
rankings.” 

His statement seemed to agree 
with the recent criticism the U.S. 
News rankings have received from 
Amy Graham, who used to oversee 
the college rankings. 

Graham and co-author Nicholas 
Thompson said that the rankings 
provide misleading conclusions and 
are based upon unimportant fac- 
tors. 


Morse called the criticism ill-in- 
formed, saying that Graham and 
Thompsonask U.S. News to include 
factors, such as student learning, 
that cannot be measured. 

In addition to Graham’s open 
criticism, McNair said that the dra- 
matic changes in methodology have 
been “eroding the public trust” in 
rankings. 

— Staffwriters Jeremiah Crim and 
Shannon Shin also contributed to this 
report. 
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A fire that started on the 10th floor of The Marylander apartment building displaced students last 
Sunday night. Though thick smoke poured out of upper-story windows, no injuries were reported. 
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BY LETA SHY 
Dairy CALIFORNIAN (U. CALIFORNIA- 
BERKELEY) 


(U-WIRE) BERKELEY, Calif. - 
Depression and anxiety disorders are 
rising among college freshmen, incit- 
ing psychologists to publicize steps 
colleges can take to help and treat 
depressed students. 

The 2001 National Survey of 
Counseling Center Directors reports 
that 84 percent of student counseling 
directors are worried with the increase 
in thenumber of freshmen thatarrive 
at college with severe psychological 
illnesses. 

The American Psychological As- 
sociation predicts that around 1.6 
million incoming college freshmen 
will experience a depressive episode 
this year. 

Dr. Robert Reichler, chief execu- 
tive officer and medical director of 
the Pacific Institute of Mental Health 
in Seattle, links depression and anxi- 
ety among students to mounting 
stress and being alone in a strange 
place with little or no support. 

“There is a lot being demanded” 
of today’s college student, Reichler 
said. “The stress builds up.” 

Highly competitive colleges are 
especially vulnerable to high rates of 


depression among students, due to 
the correlation between psychologi- 
cal illness and perfectionism or over- 
achieving, Reichler said. 

Symptoms of depression include 
persistent feelings of sadness, loss of 
interest in previously enjoyed activi- 
ties, irritability, sleep disturbances, 
anxiety and marked changes in appe- 
tite. 

Reichler said he also noticed a 
significant increase in freshman de- 
pression and anxiety cases around 
Thanksgiving, when the hectic first 
few months of moving in, choosing 
classes, and meeting new people 
slow down to reveal late assign- 
ments, heavier workloads and home- 
sickness. 

Reichler, who has also been a pro- 
fessor of psychiatry for 30 years the 
University of Washington and an- 
other institution, said more needs to 
bedonein colleges around the United 
States about depression and anxiety 
awareness. 

“Colleges need to do a better job 
by telling (incoming students) what 
to expect,” he said. 

UC-Berkeley presently trains and 
distributes pamphlets about psycho- 
logical disorders to graduate student 
instructors, resident assistants, fac- 
ulty and staffin order to prepare them 
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College depression rates on the rise 2003 GRE will add 
writing section 


to better handle certain situations 
with students. 

University Health Services at the 
Tang Center, the campus’s main 
health clinic for students, offers indi- 
vidual counseling, workshops, groups 
and medication for those who feel 
they need help. 

But this is not enough, Reichler 
said. 

“We need to be in tune with kids 
whoarehaving trouble early,” he said, 
“which means reaching out to stu- 
dents before the problem develops.” 

“People are more likely to seek 
help if they understand the nature of 
what is happening to them and they 
recognize there is a way to get help,” 
Reichler said. 

Some people trained by UC Ber- 
keley say there is a limit to what they 
can offer a student. 

“Most of the time, ifstudents don’t 
ask for help, no one will find out,” 
said Sheila Sanchez, a resident assis- 
tant at Clark Kerr Campus. 

But resident assistants are taught 
to do as much as they possibly can, 
which includes referring a student 
seeking help to the Tang Center or 
the Residential and Family Living 
psychologist. 

“[Resident assistants] are there to 
help, but we’re not professionals,” 


Sanchez said. 

Literature handed outin residence 
halls includes ways to identify symp- 
toms of psychological illnesses, 
causes, and types of depression and 
anxiety and also lists helpful actions 
faculty or staff members can take. 

University Health Services makes 
confidential consultations available 
to those who are unsure about how to 
handle a situation with a specific stu- 
dent. 


Heightened awareness of the in- | 


crease in college depression and anxi- 
ety is important because of the strong 
link between these disorders and sui- 
cide, Reichler said. 

Suicide is now the third leading 
cause of death between 15- to 24- 
year-olds. 

For students, getting through 
freshman year is crucial, Reichler said. 
Most freshmen experiencing the 
“first-year phenomenon” of being 
depressed feel better by spring. 


They can also help themselves by | 
seeking others who will understand | 


and listen to their problems. “Dorms 
are ideal” for talking to peers because 
of their inherent social atmosphere, 
Reichler said. 


« | 
[Students] need to understand 


that [adjusting to college life] is a 
normal process,” he said. 





JHU study finds gun 
laws to be effective 


A Johns Hopkins University 
study has concluded that criminals 
in states that require licensing and 
registration of handguns have a 
harder time acquiring guns than 
those in states that don’t have such 
laws. 

The findings contradict the po- 
sition of gun-rights advocates, who 
say that gun licensing and registra- 
tion do little or nothing to prevent 
criminals from acquiring guns ille- 
gally, while threatening Second 
Amendment rights. 

Gun-control advocates immedi- 
ately seized on the study as evidence 
in favor of handgun licensing legis- 
lation in Maryland. 

Maryland does notlicense hand- 
gun buyers. There is no registration 
per se, either, but police do retain 
records of handgun purchases. 

Buyers also must wait seven days 
before taking delivery of their weap- 
ons while state police run criminal 
background checks. 

The crimp on the supply of crime 
guns is weakened by a city’s prox- 
imity to a state with weaker laws, 
but noteliminated, the study found. 

The notion is buttressed by pre- 
vious studies showing that in states 
such as New York, New Jersey and 
Massachusetts, where handgun laws 
are more restrictive, guns also are 





less plentiful. 


Cities with both registration and — 


licensing also proved to have alower 
proportion of homicides involving 
firearms, the Hopkins study found. 

Even with registration and back- 
ground checks at the dealership, 
criminals can sometimes acquire 
new guns through “straw” purchas- 
ers with clean records, or by using 
faked identification papers. They 
rely on a lax or corrupt dealer to 
process the sale. Where mandatory 
licensing is added buyers must also 
appear before law enforcement au- 
thorities, whose primary interest in 
the transaction is public safety, not 
profit. 

In some states, buyers are even 
fingerprinted. 
Copyright 2001, The Baltimore Sun 


Hopkins ranks among 
top colleges for blacks 


Black and college-bound? If you 
know someone who falls under that 
category, send them to the Free 
State. Blackenterprise.com ranked 
three Maryland institutions — one 
of which is the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity — among the top 50 col- 
leges for African-Americans. The 
list was systematically compiled 
from 482 accredited four-year col- 
leges that have an African-Ameri- 
can enrollment of at least three per- 
cent or are large, well-known 


institutions. 

The University of Maryland, which 
did not place in 1999, rang in at No. 
33 on this year’s list. The school has a 
black enrollment of 16.9 percent. 
Johns Hopkins University placed at 
No. 29 two years ago and remains in 
the same ranking on this year’s list. 
Moving on up, Morgan State Univer- 
sity, which placed No. 29 in 1999, 
grabbed the No. 26 spot. 

Other area universities that placed 
were Howard, Georgetown and 
George Washington, all in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., area, placing five, nine 
and 31, respectively. 

Copyright 2001, American City Busi- 
ness Journals Inc. 


Some JHU technology 
used to explore body 


A Florida company called HTI 
Technologies is marketing a tempera- 
ture-sensing pill. It looks like an or- 
dinary cold medicine capsule — but 
the CorTemp sensor system trans- 
mits body temperature to a wireless 
receiver. 

Scientists at NASA’s Goddard 
Space Flight Center and Johns Hop- 
kins University helped develop the 
technology. 

But the temperature pillisn’tlikely 
to replace the thermometer in your 
medicine chest. Each disposable pill 
costs about $35 and the receiver is 
another $2,500. The company says its 


Crime Report for September 1-9 


September 1 


* 6:00 a.m. — Suspect robbed home 

of $545 in money and cigarettes 

on 100 block of W. 25th St. 

* 7:12 a.m. — Suspect arrested for 

shoplifting two packets of Aleve on 

2400 block of N. Charles St. 

* 12:00 p.m. — Compaq computer 
. stolen from home on 3100 block of 

N. Calvert St. 

* 5:00 p.m.— Suspect arrested for 

theft and property recovered on 2700 

block of Guilford Ave.. 


September 2 


* 12:36 a.m. — Pedestrian knocked 
unconcious with brick and robbed 
by four assailants in rear of 600 block 
W. 33rd St. 

+ 1:40 a.m. — One of four suspects 
arrested for stealing wallet from ci- 
vilian on 100 block of E. 22nd St. 

* 10:00 a.m. — $190 taken from vic- 
tim at gunpoint on 2900 block of 
Greenmount Ave. 

* 10:15 a.m. — Suspect rides off with 
bike while victim watches on 3400 
block of Greenway Ave.. 


September 3 
_ © 12:00 a.m. — Three bicycles stolen 
from garage valued at $300 on 2300 
block of N. Calvert St.. 
+ 2:50 p.m. — Suspect was arrested 
for shoplifting on 2800 block of 
Greenmount Ave. 
+ 6:04 p.m. — Suspect arrested for 
pulling a handgun on civilian on 2600 
block of Guilford. 


- September 4 


+9:10a.m. — Suspects attempt to rob 

person of bike on 2600 block of Hun- 

tington Ave.. 

+ 11:00 a.m. — Suspect breaks into 
_ apartment and steals casettes, CDs 







and a travel bag on 4200 block of 
York Rd. 

* 6:20 p.m. — Sprint cell phone stolen 
from purse on 3600 block of Keswick 
Rd. 


September 5 


+ 4:10 p.m. — Suspect breaks win- 
dow to gain entry to house but fld 
when homeowner returned; noth- 
ing was stolen on 2900 block of 
Keswick Rd. 

+ 8:00 p.m. — Suspect removed prop- 
erty from vehicle on 3200 block of 
Avon Rd. 


September 6 


+ 8:00 a.m. — Passeger side windowis 


- damaged on 3100 block of N. Charles 


St. 

+ 5:30 p.m. — Two laptop computers 
stolen from office on 3400 block of N. 
Charles St. 
+ 8:30 p.m.— Suspect tried attempted 
to gain entry to vehicle on 100 block E 
31st St. 

+ 9:30 p.m. — CDs and camcorder 
stolen from automobile on 600 block 
of Montpelier Dr.. 

+ 10:00 p.m. — Bicycle stolen from 
home on 3200 block of St. Paul St. 


September 7 


* 2:00 a.m. — Suspect steals valuables 


With the help of QuickStudy’ laminated reference 


worth $575 from automobile 300 
block of E. University Pkwy. 

+ 4:00 a.m. — Suspect breaks window 
and steals valuables causing $500 of 
damage on 3600 block of Old York 
Rd. 

+ 12:30 p.m. — Suspect arrested for 
shoplifting property valued at $17 on 
2800 block of Greenmount Ave. 

+ 7:20 p.m. — Man arrested for 
shopliting cigars on 3100 block o 
Greenmount Ave. 


September 8 


+ 1:30 a.m. — Victim drives off while 
suspect approaches with gun on 3200 
block of Lovegrove. 

+ 1:30 a.m. — Property stolen from 
home through the fire escape on on 
the Unit block of E. 33d St. 

+ 6:40 a.m. — Suspect arrested for 
stealing a bottle of Cognac on 3100 
block of Greenmount Ave. 


September 9 


+ 10:00 p.m. — Suspect arrested for 
attemping robbery on 3200 block of 
Lovegrove. 









biggest customer is the U.S. govern- 
ment. 
Copyright 2001, The Associated Press. 


JHU team finds stress 
can lead to addiction 


A growing body of scientific re- 
search supports the popular assump- 
tion that long-term stress caused by 
work, family or combat can lead 
peopleto use alcohol, drugs and ciga- 
rettes. 

A study conducted by researchers 
at Johns Hopkins University and the 
University of Maryland found that 
full-time nurses who work in a high- 
stress environment are one anda half 
times as likely to use cocaine, mari- 
juana and other psychoactive drugs 
as nurses who work in a low-stress 
environment. 

Ahigh-stress environment was de- 
fined as one in which the psychologi- 
cal or physical demands of the job 
were high while the amount of con- 
trol was low. 

Stress promotes the intake of ad- 
dictive drugs by causing the release of 
hormones called glucocorticoids, ac- 
cording to Pier Vincenzo Piazza, a 
neuroscientist at the French National 
Institute for Health and Medical Re- 
search. These hormones are released 
from the adrenal glands. 

“Glucocorticoids were believed for 
a long time to mediate the aversive 
effects of stress, so they were consid- 
ered ‘bad’ hormones,” Mr. Piazza 
said, summarizing the latest available 
research on the subject. 

“However, there isno real evidence 
for that. All the evidence indicates 
that glucocorticoids are experienced 
by the subject more like rewarding 
hormones than aversive ones.” 

Copyright 2001, The International 
Herald Tribune 





BY RACHEL WOMELSDUFF 
THe COLLEGIAN (HILLSDALE COLLEGE) 


(U-WIRE) HILLSDALE, Mich. - 
Heading to graduate school? 

You may be interested to find 
some changes in the requirements 
for the General Record Exam (GRE). 
Beginning in Oct. 2002, the exam 
will include an analytical writing sec- 
tion. 

The new part — identical to the 
stand-alone test called the Writing 
Assessment — will replace the cur- 
rent analytical measure of the GRE. 

Tom Rochon, executive director 


| ofthe GRE program, recognizes that 


this change severely interrupts the 
admissions departments of graduate 
schoolsand the students themselves. 
But he assures the matter was not 
taken lightly and was approved by 
the GRE board in its meeting in June. 
In fact, according to the GRE Web 
site, many graduate deans and ad- 
ministrators agreed writing is defi- 
nitely a skill worthy of assessment. 
The new segment will have two 
parts. One 45-minute “Present Your 
Perspective onan Issue” section will 
examine an applicant’s skill at sup- 
porting an argument and an opinion 
with clear evidence and poignant ex- 
amples. A 30-minute “Analyze an 
Argument” section will pose the chal- 
lenge of critiquing someone else’s 
argument based on its logic. Both 
preparing and analyzing arguments 
are critical skills required by most 
graduate fields, said Rochon. 
Response among students has 
been mixed. 
“T don’t think [the writing sec- 


Freshman are packing 
more than ever before 


A generation ago, a freshman pull- 
ing onto the campus of the Johns 
Hopkins University could fit all the 
possessions he broughtto college into 
the trunk ofa car. 

This year, as the freshmen moved 
in, the school’s roadways were 
crowded with rented vans crammed 
full. Other newcomers needed cara- 
vans of cars — some sporting huge 
roofcarriers — driving from home to 
handle their stuff. 

A visit to the Hopkins dorms last 
week shows at least part of the reason 
— students now arrive laden with 
technology, not only computers but 
also Palm Pilots and cellular tele- 
phones, televisions and videocassette 
recorders, game consoles and DVD 
players, printers and scanners. 

Each room has the now de rigeur 
high-speed Internet connection as 
well as a plug for cable television. 
One thing becomes clear in visiting 
these dormitory rooms. Even if you 
pile up all the technological devices, 
they still don’t take up enough room 
to explain the rented vans and the 
caravans of cars. The fact is, students 
just bring more stuff to school than 
they used to. 

Copyright 2001 by The Baltimore Sun 
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tion] should replace the current ana- 
lytical section,” Hillsdale College jun- 
ior Ana Pavasovic said. “It might bea 
oodaddition, but nota replacement. 
| really liked the analytical section.” 

Others, like junior Beth Schienke, 
agree with the new testing format, 
and won’t mind a respite from the 
otherwise static multiple-choice 
questions. 

“Making educated arguments is 
good practice for a career,” junior 
Beth Schienke said. “Writing isa prac- 
tical way to test someone’s ability.” 

The verbal section of the exam will 
be scored on the existing 200-800 
point scale as will the quantitative 
section. Trained readers skilled in the 
teaching of writing will score the ana- 
lytical writing portion on a six-point 
scale with half-point increments. If 
the readers’ scores vary by more than 
one point, a third reader will join the 
process to prevent discrepancies. 

The members of the GRE board 
and those in the community ofhigher 
education say this addition to the 
exam will increase its validity and 
breadth. 

“(The test] isa more broadly based 
assessment that allows students from 
a wide range of backgrounds to dem- 
onstrate their abilities,” Rochon said. 

Current juniors and all students 
following them will be subject to this 
alteration. Materials for preparation 
will be available to students by re- 
quest on Sept. 1. All inquiries should 
be directed to Tom Rochon via the 
GRE Web site. 

For more information about the 
GRE and its changes, visit the Web 
site at http://www.gre.org. 





JHU researchers find 
new cure for malaria 


Johns Hopkins University re- 
searchers have found that a new ma- 
laria drug under development that is 
based on a herbal remedy easily 


passed the first stage of preclinical 5 


testing in mice and rats. 


“Researchers at Walter Reed Hos-_ 4 


pital and we are on parallel paths of 
developing an antimalarial drug,” 
said Gary Posner, Scowe professor of 
chemistry at the Krieger School of 
Arts and Sciences at Johns Hopkins | 
in Baltimore. 

“Walter Reed is developinga drug 
from the Chinese plant artemisia, his- 
torically used by the Chinese as an 
herbal remedy for malaria. We are . 
developing a synthetic form of arte- © 
misia,” Posner said. 

“There are some aspects where 
the Army’s (Walter Reed) com- 
pound is better and some where 
ours is better, and we hope that by ~ 
showing that our carboxyphenyl - 
trioxane has comparable potential - 
we'll receive support for further 
animal testing of it,” Posner told = 
UPI. “The benefit to having a syn- » 
thetic drug is that production is not | 
dependent on the growing and sup- 
ply of a plant.” 

Copyright 2001, The Pawtucket Times 
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Academic advising changes affect A&S 


BY DAVID CRANDALL 
THE JoHNs Hopkins Ni} WS-LETTER 

The Office of Academic Advising 
(OAA) has made several changes to 
undergraduate advising in the Krieger 
School of Arts and Sciences. Among 
the changes are the introduction of 
OAA advisors for freshmen rather 
than faculty advisors, as was the case. 
Also, this year’s seniors must com- 
plete a review of their curriculum by 
the endof September. Advisingin the 
Whiting School of Engineering re- 
mains unchanged. 

Revamping freshman advising was 
the main focus of the advising 
changes. In addition to having OAA 
advisors, all freshmen are now con- 
sidered “pre-majors” until the end of 
their first year, at which point they 
meet with OAA counselors to decide 
ona major. They will then be assigned 
to a faculty member in their depart- 
ment for upperclassman advising. 

“We felt that faculty members were 
not well-positioned to counsel fresh- 
men,” said Assistant Dean John 
Bader. “Students went to their advi- 
sors and found that they weren’tthere 
[or that] they didn’t knowanything.” 

After the retirement of Associate 
Dean of Academic Advising Martha 
Roseman last February, Bader was 
brought to Hopkins to change the 
program. He had previously been the 
policy director for the successful New 
Jersey senatorial candidate, Jon 
Corzine. 

According to Bader, the previous 
advising system created an environ- 
ment where “faculty felt rushed and 
uncomfortable” and freshmen felt that 
faculty members “didn’t want to talk 
with students.” Under the new system, 
Bader says that freshmen “are getting a 
higher level of service [from OAA advi- 
sors] than they did from faculty.” 

“We've been able to give [fresh- 
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Lines in Academic Advising stretched around the corner the during the first week of the school year. 


men] broad answers to their ques- 
tions,” said Dr. Richard Sanders, in- 
terim director of OAA. “Students 
without appointments have had to 
wait an hour or more, [but] we think 
that students like the new system.” 
The other main change is the re- 
quirement that seniors must turnina 
curricular review to OAA by the end 
of September. The review’s intent is 
to make sure that seniors have com- 
pleted the major requirements as well 
as University distribution and credit 
requirements. Although the review 
will normally occur during spring se- 





mester of the junior year, the new 
advising system was still under devel- 
opment last spring. 

Some seniors have expressed frus- 
tration over the deadline of the cur- 
ricular review. 

“I don’t know why it’s so urgent,” 
said Dan Chao, a senior in Econom- 
ics. “A lot of people are really busy 
with med school applications and 
other things. It doesn’t make much 
since to have it in September.” 

“The reason I asked seniors to do 
this right now is there is a group of 
them who had better change their 
schedule right now to graduate in 
May,” said Bader. “They will find the 
amount of paper work is significantly 
less than what they think.” 

Upperclassmen will see minor 
changes to advising. They will be re- 
quired to meet with their advisors 
once a semester, at which point the 
advisor will have to signa registration 
clearance form. 

“Most of these [meetings] will hap- 
pen before the next year’s schedule is 


out,” said Bader. “We did this inten- 
tionally to change the subject” from 
course selection to opportunities in 
their field of study. 

Sophomores and juniors will also 
have to complete a curricular review 
in the spring, as the seniors are doing 
now. They will have three months to 


complete the review, instead of a | 


week, as has been doneinrecentyears. 

Advising in the Whiting School of 
Engineering has not changed under 
the new system and senior engineer- 
ing majors are not required to turn in 
a curricular review. 

“The School of Engineering is a 
different place,” said Bader. “Students 
need to take a core curriculum of 
classes, [and] faculty oversee that.” 

The OAA Web site (http:// 
advising.jhu.edu) has also been up- 
dated. The Web site now includes 
work sheets listing the requirements 
for every major and minor. Informa- 
tion on the requirements for the cur- 
ricular review due from seniors is also 
available on the Web site. 

















Chip Mason selected 


to chair trustee board 


BY LIZ STEINBERG 


THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeETTeR 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Board of Trustees selected Raymond 
A. “Chip” Mason, founder of Legg 
Mason, Inc. financial services, to serve 


| as its chair-elect. Mason will serve a 


one-year term as chair-elect before 
taking over for current chair Michael 


| Bloomberg, whose six-year term will 
end in May 2002. 


“He is one of the most thoughtful 
and brilliant and foresighted people 


| on the board, and that’s quite a state- 
| ment,” said Shale D. Stiller, chairman 


of the Nominating Committee, the 
committee responsible for choosing 
Mason. He was selected for his in- 
volvement at Board meetings as well 
as his success in running Legg Ma- 
son, Stiller explained. 

While there had been many options 
for the position, ultimately Mason was 
chosen unanimously, Stiller said. 

Masonfeelshisleadership powershave 
prepared him for the appointment, al- 
thoughheadmitted following Bloomberg 


| may be difficult. Mason said he is less 


financially endowed, for example. 

“As I’ve indicated to Michael for 
quite some time, there is [$ubstan- 
tially] less ink in my pen than his,” 
said Mason.The Board of Trustees 
chair is someone who has been ac- 
tively involved with the Board as a 
whole and shows outside leadership 
abilities, according to Jerome 
Schnydman, Board secretary. 

“Someone who cares deeply about 
Johns Hopkins, someone who has 
been very active on the board and has 
done a good job on the board — 
those are the broad based things that 
would lead one to be considered to be 
chairman,” said Schnydman. 

According to committee bylaws, 
the chair can serve for only one six- 
year term and must serve as chair- 
elect for a year prior. The dozen-per- 
son Nominating Committee chooses 


| a slate of officers, which is approved 


by 62 members of the full board. 
Mason “has doneawonderfuljob as 

chair of investment committee,” said 

Schnydman. “He has a great insight as 


| to how an organization should work.” 


Although Mason never attended 


EeSimenrelanest 





“He is one of the most 
thoughtful and 
brilliant and 
foresighted people on 


the Board.” 


—SHALE D. STILLER, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Hopkins, the University interests him 
because of the impact it has on the 
community, Mason explained. 

“It is, ?d say, arguably, the most 
important thing in the city and 
state.... If my goal is to be helpful to 
this region, this is the institution that 
is making the biggest impact,” said 
Mason. 

The role of undergraduates is im- 

portant, according to Mason, al- 
though the school needs to continue 
letting them create their own iden- 
tity. 
“The undergraduate side itself sort 
of needs to have its own life and not 
get lost in this great institution.... 
Hopkins was founded on a system 
that was a graduate system,” said 
Mason. While the University has 
taken strides towards improving un- 
dergraduate life such as renovating 
dorms and building the Mattin Arts 
Center, he feels progress should con- 
tinue, though he said it is still too 
early to discuss specifics. 

Mason said he remembers his un- 
dergraduate experiences fondly. 

“T think that college tends to be... 
one of the great experiences, if not the 
greatest experience of your life,” said 
Mason. The amount of freedom I had, 
the ability to direct mylife the way I want 
todirectit. ... That’s the waymostpeople 
should enjoy and envision college.” 

Mason graduated from the Col- 
lege of William and Mary in 1959 
with a Bachelors degree in Econom- 
ics. He founded Mason and Com- 
pany in 1962, now the Baltimore- 
based Legg Mason financial services, 
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Our nation mourns 


Italmost seems as ifby now there are no words 
left. Since our national nightmare began on Tues- 
day morning, we have all been deluged with words 
and images of the tragedies in New York, D.C. 
and Pennsylvania. The television talking heads 
were joined by the heads of our government and 
by ordinary citizens as they said whatall of us felt, 
as they expressed the grief, the rage, the pain, the 
fear and the confusion. We all watched the sick- 
ening image of a Boeing 767 slamming into the 
south tower of the World Trade Center repeat 
over and over again until many of us simply 
turned our heads, unable to watch anymore. 

The images will not stop. They will be played 
over and over in the media, for years to come, 
and, what is more, they have been engraved in- 
delibly in our minds and on our hearts. They will 
haunt our national consciousness for years ‘to 
come. Ifour parents will always remember where 
they were when John F. Kennedy was shot, and 
our grandparents will always remember the first 
news out of Pearl Harbor, so we will always re- 
member when we first heard that two silver tow- 
ers came crashing down. 

The utter inhumanity required to utilize four 
planes full of civilians as weapons to attack what 
were, with the exception of the Pentagon, civilian 
targets need not be stated again. The action is 
deplorable beyond words and condemned by 
the entire civilized world. We can only add our 
voices to the chorus. 

We must also add our voices to those that 
praise the good done in the aftermath of these 
events. We praise the quick reaction of our Uni- 
versity administrators in providing counseling 
services, vigils and discussion panels in an at- 
tempt to find some sort of sense, or at least to 
assuage our collective grief somewhat. We praise 
theactions ofour community, whose overwhelm- 
ing humanitarian response to appeals for aid 
resulted in lines at Baltimore hospitals and mul- 
tiple-hour waits to give blood. We praise, above 


all, the actions of the rescue teams who are work- 
ing even now in an attempt to find survivors 
amid the wreckage, whose utter selflessness in 
the pursuit of their duty led tragically to hun- 
dreds of New York City firefighters and police 
officers being inside the World Trade Center 
towers when they collapsed and who are now 
presumed lost. Their sacrifice stands as a monu- 
ment to duty, honor, and bravery, in stark con- 
trast to the despicable cowardice of the anony- 
mous terrorist attack which prompted it. 

Our thoughts are, as always, with those in the 
Hopkins community and around the country 
and the world who have lost friends, family and 
loved ones this week. You have our sympathy, 
our condolences and our prayers. 

Community will continue to be paramount in 
the days and weeks ahead. Community with our 
fellow students, our fellow Americans and with 
the entire world. Together we will weep, and 
together we will begin to pick up the pieces. 
Those pieces will be harder than ever to pick up, 
for senseless as it seems to us, this is in way a very 
p[urposeful tragedy. We cannot forget, painful 
asitis, that this wasa deliberate act aimed against 
our country, and action, whatever form it takes, 
must follow on our words. In some way, however 
inadequate, justice must be served. 

Tonight, many of us will stand on the Upper 
Quad in front of Gilman and holda vigil for those 
who died and for those who survive, anguished 
by their losses. We will stand together as a com- 
munity andasa University, and come together in 
our shared emotion. We will put aside the con- 
cerns which trouble us from day to day, but 
which, in the face of this incredible tragedy, seem 
so petty. We will weep, we will share our feelings, 
and we will hope. Hope that some day, — some 
day which today seems impossibly far away — 
that we can live at peace, that terror will no longer 
sit upon our doorstep and that we can look to the 
sky with hope rather than fear. 





Godallowed the attack on America 


his will bea datein history 

we will tell our kids about, 

a date we will tell our 

grandkids about. We will 

all remember where we 
were when we found out about the 
tragedy of Sept. 11, 2001. We will tell 
them about the shock, horror, sad- 
ness, disbelief and the other cornu- 
copia of emotions we felt on that day. 
After getting past the initial body blow 
that the image of a commercial jet 
crashing into the World Trade Cen- 
ter dealt to our psyche, we had to 
begin dealing with the multitude of 
emotions we felt. 


| think that maybe a 
higher being does 
exist, but if he does, | 
would not want to 
worship a God who 
allows a few wayward 
men to tragically end 
the lives of thousands 
of innocent people. 





As I talked to many of my friends 
and saw the away messages posted 
online, a pattern emerged: almost 
every single person turned to prayer 
and to God. 

Why is it that in these times of 
disaster people turn to God? And 
upon reflection, does the act of pray- 
ing to God really make sense in such 
a time? 

For many people, God is their sup- 
port. They believe in a God that is 
benevolent, omnipotent and omni- 
scient. Aside from these three aspects, 


peoples’ views of God tend to differ 


quite widely, but all people who be- 
lieve in God will turn to Him on days 
like Sept. 11, 2001. They will pray for 
the families of the victims. They will 
pray for humanity. These people will 
know in their hearts that the people 


who died in the attacks will go to 
heaven. While I have absolutely no 
doubt that their hearts are in the right 
place, I fear their prayers to God are 
misguided. Let us assume, as many 
people do, that God is watching down 
upon us. As God is omniscient, he no 





GUEST EDITORIAL 


doubtknew that the horrific events of 
Sept. 11 were going to occur. He knew 
that terrorists would hijack four dif- 
ferent airplanes, fly two of them into 
the World Trade Center buildingsand 
one into the Pentagon. God further- 
more knew that after the planes 
crashed into the World Trade Cen- 
ter, the buildings would collapse, un- 
doubtedly ending the lives ofall those 
within. 

God is also omnipotent, meaning 
that it was completely within his 
power to somehow avert this terrible 
chain of events. I realize that many 
people believe that God does not di- 
rectly change events on earth, but God 
could have altered the mindset of 
these terrorists so that they would not 
have been inclined to commit such 
acts. However, as we all know, God 
didnot do this. He knowingly allowed 
this relatively small number of terror- 
ists to plan and execute the most hor- 
rific terrorist act in the history of man. 

So doesit really make sense to pray 
to God at a time like this? I do not 
believe it is sensible to direct your 
prayers for the welfare of the victims’ 
families to the very God who stood 
idle while terrorists committed these 
crimes. I would liken it to a situation 
where your best friend is thinking of 
robbing a store and asks you if you 
think it is a good idea. Your friend 
tells you that if youdon’tthinkitto be 
a good idea, he will abandon the plan. 
Do you, inall your eat gir om- 
nipotence (ability to stop the rob- 
bery) and omniscience (knowledge 
of the impending crime), decide to 
tell your friend to not doit? No, in this 
case, you tell your friend, “It’s up to 
you!” Now, granted, this analogy is 
far from perfect, but I believe the situ- 
ations are similar enough to have 
made my point, which is this: Praying 


for support to the very God that al- 
lowed these events to happen is point- 
less. He is just as guilty as the men 
who physically carried out the act. 
As you can guess, I am no great 
believer in God. I think that maybe a 
higher being does exist, but ifhe does, 
I would not want to worship a God 
who allows a few wayward men to 
tragically end the lives of thousands 
of innocent people. If this is God’s 
way of making us stronger, if allow- 
ing evil such as this is his way of al- 
lowing us to reach a higher level of 
appreciation of all the good that ex- 
ists, then I don’t want any part of it. 
Perhaps some of you think I have 
lost track of the real issue here, which 
is what to make of the tragedy of Sept. 
11, 2001. Indeed, I have not. I believe 
itis times like these in which weshould 
appreciate the lives we do have, purely 
for the sake of having those lives, not 
in the sense of thanking God. We 
should reflect on how to become bet- 
ter people. We should think about 
what we can change about ourselves 
to make the most of our limited time 
on earth. The tragedy and horror of 
these attacks will not soon be forgot- 
ten, but perhaps it will make people 
reflect on themselves, and on what 
they can do to be better people. I will 
not be praying to God in the after- 
math of the attacks, I will instead be 
reflecting on my life and trying to 
make myself a better person. For in 
reality, that is all I can truly do. 
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oved from his post 


Is it the end of an era for friendly security to guar d the dorms? 


his year, as sophomores 

(and freshmen) are set 

tling into their new suites 

in Wolman and McCoy, 

they will notice a few 
changes to the buildings. Yes, there 
are little red lights on the card reader 
panels and true, the Depot has had 
someimprovements made to it. How- 
ever, what I’m talking about is much 
more basicand important. Atthe fun- 
damental level, as predictable as the 
broken elevators and 2:00 a.m. fire 
alarms, is Elmo. 

Officer Griffin, Elmo to almost ev- 
eryonewhoknowshim, hasbeen work- 
ing the security desk for both Wolman 
and McCoy for almost a decade. I am 
unable to recall how many times my 
food got cold or I was late for a meet- 
ing or was simply exhausted beyond 
belief and lost in conversation at the 
door to my building. I looked for- 
ward to walking into McCoy and seeing 
Elmo sitting at the desk with a huge smile 
and friendly word. 

All my cares and concerns were 
momentarily lost as I engaged in con- 
versations ranging from religion and 
The Bible to veganism to a mutual 
friends’ latest antics. And don’t think 
I’m the only one who truly believes 
that their time living in Wolman/ 
McCoy was deeply enhanced due to 
interactions with this superb Hop Cop. 

So what’s the point of all of this? 
Surely, I’m not starting the year with 
a tribute to a security guard. Well, it 
turns out that I am. After so many 
years at his post, Elmo has been 
moved across the street to walk 
around campus and make sure that 
buildings are locked. It’s being 
phrased asa “promotion.” Iseeitasa 
travesty to the student body — an- 
other sign that the powers that be 
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don’t care about the undergraduates 
on campus. I felt safe and comfort- 
able knowing that Elmo was on duty 
downstairs. He likes the students. He 
has integrity unmatched by most. 
Anyone can lock buildings and 
feed squirrels. (Don’tlaugh —Isawa 
Hop Cop do this my freshman year.) 
To Elmo, sitting the Wolman/McCoy 
post was more than just a job. It was 
an enjoyable way to spend a decent 
chunk of his life. I don’t know how 
many timeshehassaid;“thejobisabout 
the kids.” Now he’s stuck training his 
replacement and wandering around 
with almost no student interaction. 
The irony of all of this is that just 
this past Saturday I was in McCoy. 
Whom did I see at the desk? Why, 
none other than Elmo. It turns out 
that Security was short a guard or two 
and needed Elmo to “fill in” on his 
old post. It was as if nothing had 
changed. There were at least five stu- 


dents gathered around talking and 
laughing and all were shocked to hear 
that he was nota permanent “fixture” 
in the building. 

And the new guy? Well, I’ve yet to 
see him smile. But why smile or be 
friendly when you're working with 
people? After all, if Elmo was “pro- 
moted” to this new post, then was this 
Hop Cop “demoted” to working with 
students? If so, then there is another, 
much bigger problem that we should 


SE ee 
Anyone can lock 


buildings and feed 
squirrels ... To Elmo, 
sitting the Wolman/ 
McCoy post was more 
than just a job. 





be dealing with. 

Do the security guards like us? Do 
they care enough about us to make 
sure that our dormitories, the place 
that we call home for the better part of 
a year, is safe and secure? It sure 
doesn’t sound that way to me. 

[’'ll miss seeing Elmo everyday, but 
I’mliving offcampus this year (Yea). 
I knew that this was going to happen. 
It simply disturbs me that the future 
of this schoo] — the underclassmen 
—arelosing the opportunity to getto 
knowa really great guy. Iftheycando 
this to Elmo, what about the other 
“friendly” security guards. How long 
until everyone who smiles at the stu- 
dents is “promoted?” 


US makes right decision, walks 
out of UN conference on racism 


he United States’ recent 

decision to walkout on the 

United Nations-spon 

sored conference on rac 

ism in light of anti-Israel 
and anti-Zionist language deserves 
to be commended. The U.S. took the 
moral imperative and refused to ac- 
cept the lies being fomented from the 
conference aimed at vilifying one of 
its closest allies. 

The world racism conference in 
Durban, South Africa was formed 
explicitly to combatinternational rac- 
ism and discrimination. Ironically, it 
became the site from which many 
groups were espousing just the evils it 
was trying to eliminate. The Arab 
League and, by remaining silent, 
many European nations, used the 
conference to vocalize their claims 
that Zionism is inherently racist and 
that Israel’s treatment of Palestinians 
was reminiscent ofan apartheid state. 

The United States showed that it 
would not acquiesce in the face of 
these deceptions. When the Arab 
League submitted a conference reso- 
lution draft that singled Israel outasa 
perpetrator, the U.S. left. The thinly 
veiled anti-Semitism of the Arab 
League’s language ought not, and 
could not, be morally supported by 
the leader of the free world. 

Some opponents of the decision have 
claimed that the U.S. missed out on an 
opportunity to fight racism. As Rev. Jesse 
Jackson stated, “We have worked dili- 
gentlytofightracism,and the U.Schoseto 
disengage” from that process. 

Thisargument does nothold much 
water, however. Before the confer- 
ence began, spokesmen for the Bush 
administration made clear that a 
group of “third-world nations” was 
trying to “hijack” the conference by 
forcing discussions aimed at equat- 
ing Zionism with racism and that this 
would not be tolerated. With its de- 
parture, the United States did more 
than support its ally; with its overt 
dismay regarding the lack of discus- 
sion on relevant issues like the caste 
system in India, the U.S. stood at the 
zenith of the moral high ground. 

The United States remained vigi- 
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Cobblestones in circle 
a danger for bikes 


To the Editor: : 
Whoever chose cobblestones fo 
the new, extended, ceremonial en- 
trance to the campus must have had 
Bradley Fighting Vehicles in mind. 
He or she certainly did not envision 


its use by cyclists. For someone like 


myself who bikes onto the campus, 
the new driveway is one, long, brain- 
jarring rumble strip. Even worse, it 
contains numerous ruts waiting to 
grab bike tires and throwriders down 


» 


onto the stone surface. To avoid the 
cobblestones, bike riders must share 
the adjacent brick walkway with pe- 
destrians which, in itself, is an acci- 
dent waiting to happen. If JHU does 
not want to tear up and replace the 
whole thing, why not lay a yard-wide 
bike path of asphalt or cement over 
the cobbles along each curb? If bi- 
cycles are to continue to be welcomed 
on campus — and there seem to be 
more of them this year than ever — 
themain entrance tothe campus must 
quickly be made bicycle friendly. 


Sincerely, 
Herman Heyn 


lant in light of domestic and interna- 
tional pressure. When a U.S. and Is- 
raeli-supported compromise resolu- 
tion submitted by Norway, host 
nation of the Oslo Peace Accords that 
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jump-started the Middle East Peace- 
Process, was soundly rejected, the two 
nations left. Learning from the mis- 
takes of Neville Chamberlain, who so 
poignantly proved that appeasing evil 
in the guise of compromise is nothing 
but fuel for the monster, the United 
States and Israel made the correct 
decision. 

Thestate of Israel, born oftheashes 
of the Holocaust, was created 53 years 
ago by an act of the United Nations. 
Bringing Israel into the world com- 
munity was the realization of 2000 
years of Jewish dreams, that one day 
they would live in a sovereign coun- 
try of their own. The genesis of this 
event was a realization of a Jewish 
movement to create a homeland. 

This movement is not dirty, it is 
not evil, and it is not intrinsically 
racist. Contrary to the words fo- 
mented by its Arab opponents who 
have battled, almost invariably for 
those same 53 years to destroy it, 
Zionism is no more racist than the 
Italian move for nationhood three 
centuries ago. Because the Jewish 
people are notjusta religious group 
but also a nation of people with a 
unique history, language, religion 
and country, to be against that 
movement of nationhood is to at- 
tack the people entire. Any attempts 
to separate anti-Zionism with anti- 
Semitism are illegitimate. 

Sadly, this conference represents 





nothing new in the trend of anti- 
Semitism. Many Arab nations have 
tried to sabotage the U.N. over the 
years. Ithas frequently been the venue 
from which anti-Israel propaganda 
has been launched. Of the 175 Secu- 
rity Council resolutions passed and 
the 690 General Assembly resolutions 
voted on before 1990, 97 to 429, re- 
spectively, were directed against 
Israel. 

The hypocrisy of the conference is 
patently clear. The Arab League at- 
tempted to use an anti-gacism con- 
ference for the sole purpose of pro- 
moting racism of their own. By 
repeating the falsehood that Israel 
is a racist society often enough, the 
Arabs hope to make that lie seem a 
reality. Israel is not a racist society, 
and as the only Jewish nation sur- 
rounded by Arab countries, it de- 
sires not to make war but, like any 
other country, only its right to self- 
determination. 

As the final resolution draft was 
written, Israel expressed its satisfac- 
tion that much of the language di- 
rected against it was removed. The 
tone of the statement may very well 
have been influenced by the U.S. and 
Israel’s actions earlier in the week. 
Although the Arab League attempted 
to criminalize Israel at the confer- 
ence, the Bush Administration and 
others thereafter defended the sole 
Middle East democracy. 

Itis high time that someone tooka 
stand against the racist propaganda 
spewing forth from the Arab world. 
The Arab League tried to usurp the 
message of tolerance the conference 
represented, but could not. While the 
mettle of the United States will surely 
be tested again, the move to walk out 
was the right one. It is to the Bush 
administration’s much-deserved 
credit that they took the road less 
traveled — the righteous road. 
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he college season begins 

again. Seniors are past the 

point of no return. Jun 

lors are thinking, “Man, 

whatthe hellamI still here 
for? I should have transferred when I 
had the chance.” And sophomores 
— well, they're sophomores. 

But freshman. Oh, those beauti- 
fully-innocent flowers — just wait- 
ing to blossom and be plucked from 
this wonderful institution. Each year 
they blowa breath of fresh air into the 


« stalebowels of MSE and the Pikebase- 


. course, 


ment. They are a thousand new op- 
portunities to find that girlorguyyou 
haven’t quite found (you sick cradle 
robbers). And we will laugh heartily 
while they have the same freshmen 
issues the rest of us upperclassmen 
had way back when. 

For you froshes, the butt-crack of 
opportunity has just opened, and the 
glimmering red carpet of college life 
has been unrolled on the steps before 
you. You have doubtless been bom- 
barded by orientation madness and 
a healthy dose of fraternity parties. 
Your first week of school has been 
alright — so far. You have come to 
Hopkins with romantic notions of 
earning your double degree in BME 
and Chem. E, as well as being pre- 
med and throwing in a minor in Ital- 


For you froshes, the 
butt-crack of 
opportunity has just 
opened, and the 
glimmering red carpet 
of college life has 
been unrolled on the 


“steps before you. 





. ian for good measure; planning your 


way through medical schoolandearn- 
ing your Ph.D. so you can have not 
one, but two, acronyms after your 
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name when you're thirty-five. You 
are determined to conquer the world. 

Butbe prepared fora wake-up call. 
Those steps will not bea gentle, float- 
ing descent. Your years here will not 
be satisfying and enjoyable (like vir- 
tually every other college you could 
have attended). No, these stairs go 
straight up — like a ladder — with 
professors stomping on your hands 
and students trying to shove you off 
all along the way. And every rung is 
lined with slippery dung from the 
administration. 

Maybe it'll take a few weeks for 
you to realize it. Maybe a year. Your 
dreams will not come true. YourGPA 
will never be good enough to get into 
med school. Your teachers will suck, 
and no grade you ever get will be fair. 
Classes will be long, tedious and ulti- 
mately unrewarding. You will suffer 
chronic sleep depravation and work 
tonoend foryour low grades in mean- 
ingless classes (we’re not in high 
school anymore, Toto). The library 
will be your home away from home, 
and you'll find those goddamn tables 
and chairs on M-level uncomfortable 
andrestricting (more-soifyou’rea guy). 

You ll realize that just because you 
go to a smart school doesn’t mean 
everyone who goes here is smart. And 
many of the seemingly-smarter 
people have merely sacrificed their 
abilities to communicate for their 
ability to study. 

Nevertheless, nearly everyone has 
some kind of hidden talent. It’ Il take 
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OPINIONS 


Some helpful advice for the freshman 
from one of the (less-)bitter seniors 


you a while to filter out the mind- 
numbing drones from the interesting 
gems, but they will turn out to be the 
most creative and intelligent people 
you will encounter as an undergradu- 
ate. You may find a champion figure 
skater across your hall, or a guy who 
played guitar ina band that releaseda 
CD. Youmayfind an amazing painter 
in your chemistry class, or a talented 
pianist in your computer science class. 
I thought I knew some of my close 
friends freshman year. Then I found 
out one girl ranked in the top-five of 
women’s fencing in the nation. Who 
knew? 

Know that you cannot escape the 
spirit-crushing wrath ofthis school. 
You, too, will become embittered 
by the Hopkins undergraduate 
lifestyle of extreme (premed) com- 
petition, lots of impractical classes 
in the engineering school and a 
wide array of professors who sim- 
ply could not care less about 
teaching. Throw in the fact that 
we have the lowest overall GPA of 
any comparable school because 
there is no grade inflation. 

Most of your engineering pro- 
fessors will be painfully boring and 
drive you to humanities. If you are 
humanities, you won’t have any of 
these problems. You will instead 
worry your head off about how ex- 
actly a writing sems or art history 
degree is marketable in the com- 
petitive real world. But your 
undergrad. experience will probably 
be worth it. By next year, you'll have 
changed your major three times, 
dropped that premednonsense, and 
gone on to study something you 
actually enjoy. 

Socially, everyone on your floor 
is your best friend — you feel you've 
known them your whole life. Most 
of them will disappear by senior 
year. Not all, but most. The ones 
left over will probably be your clos- 
est friends. 

Remember your roommate hor- 
ror stories. I think out of the doz- 
ens of people I hung out with 
freshmen year, only about two or 
three didn’t absolutely hate their 
roommates. If there’s anything 
that makes me nostalgic for fresh- 
man year, it’s when we sit around 


The truth behind ‘Gilman oracle 


A look beyond the myths to discover the secret to success at JHU 


s a learned and wise 
20-year-old senior, 
I feel thatitis my duty to 
pass on a few brief 
words of advice to the 


- eager young freshmen now surging 
| through campus: don’tbecomebitter. 


(Though ideally I would leave the 
neophytes to ponder these words, 
uttered by a mighty and formidable 
campus figure, without further ado, 
in awed, confused silence, I will now 
bow to the pressure of my editor 
and elaborate with an article de- 
signed mainly to fill up space. Just 
bear in mind that you've already 
heard the sound bite; the rest is 
merely explication, intended to turn 
the aforementioned confusion into 
well-deserved awe. No, not really.) 

Don’t become bitter. Thus spake 
the mighty oracle of Gilman Hall, 
usually found hovering over the seal 
at the main entrance, which is, of 
the real reason you 
shouldn’t walk over the seal — the 
oracle, not mere superstition, pre- 
vents transgressors from graduat- 
ing once they have violated [insert 
inoffensive possessive pronoun] 
personal space. No, the Gilman Hall 
oracle does not mind being referred 
to as neuter. 

‘However, the Gilman Hall oracle, 


_ despite [repeat possessive pronoun] 


sexual ambiguity, offers a surpris- 
ing nugget of wisdom that can even 
be applied to possibly-sexual rela- 
tionships. Bitterness isa plague that 
seems to strike the majority of 
Hopkins sophomores and juniors 
and which has no cure once con- 
tracted. Fortunately, unlike other 


_ malignant diseases, prevention re- 


lies not on responsible condom us- 
age, but rather on maintaining a 
positive outlook despite the many 


setbacks you will assuredly encoun- 


- ter. Though that sounds like the 


t 
' 
i} 


j 
' 


opening sentence from a self-help 
book, the fact remains that even self- 
help books occasionally, if only acci- 
dentally, do provide useful advice 
(much like the Gilman oracle, which 
prefers to possess the bodies of writ- 


A ‘ 
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ing sems majors and cause them to 
mope about the Gilman steps con- 
templating their future careers in 
burger-flipping.) 
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When faced by adversity, do not 
quail. Getting a “C” in Orgo could 
prove to be the best thing you've ever 
done: after Academic Advising reams 
you out and repeatedly assures you 
that you will never, ever get into med 
schooland should therefore stop even 
pretending to try, you might actually 
listen to your impulses and realize 
that burger-flipping is a more noble 
profession than: medicine, anyway. 
And when the guy/girl/elephant of 
your dreams turns you down for a 
date at the Midnight Cruise, take 
heart. There really are only three ma- 
jor outcomes: a) you'll end up dating 
anyway; b) you'll find out later just 
what a jerk he/she is, or how he/she 
forgot to use that condom and gave 
someone on your hall an STD; or c) 
you'll bemoan your love for the el- 
ephantat the Baltimore Zoo to some- 
one that you trust, and your confi- 
dante will drag you to the Counseling 
Center and get you the help that you 
desperately need. So everything will 
work out in the long run, without any 
need for bitterness. 

Rest assured, then — you can 
break the cycle of bitterness at 
Hopkins. When upperclassmen be- 
gin to bitch and whine, pay no mind. 
When they tell you they hate their 
major, their professors, their exes 
and their apartments, remember 
that you know better. Just because 
their major requires more work than 
humanly possible, though their pro- 
fessors don’t know their names or 
where they should look for gradu- 
ate programs, even if their exes have 
all shacked up with each other and 
theirapartmentsare crumbling to bits 
at their feet with full consent from 


their tightfisted landlord, be com- 
forted. These unfortunate upperclass- 
men are simply suffering from an 
acute case of bitterness, and the fact 
that their heart-rending descriptions 
of misery seem to coincide startlingly 
closely with their actual lives is com- 
pletely meaningless. If you tell your- 
self that everything will be fine, ifyou 
pick a humane (but not necessarily 
Humanities) department with pro- 
fessors who care and a considerate 
significant other and eventually an 
apartment that isn’t infested with 
roaches, you will have managed to 


——————— 
These unfortunate 
upperclassmen are 
simply suffering from 
an acute case of 
bitterness, and the fact 
that their heart- 
rending descriptions 
of misery seems to 
coincide startlingly 
closely with their 
actual lives is 
completely 
meaningless. 





prevent Hopkins bitterness and prove 
yourself stronger than so many of 
those who come before you. 

Don’t listen to everything people 
tell you, especially the upperclassmen 
— it’s not as tough as it sounds. Hey, 
if I did it, anyone can. 

Incidentally, welcome to Hopkins. 





and tell those stories. 

Maybe youhavea significant other 
from high school with whom you'll 
keep a long distance relationship. 
Yeah. Maybe. I knew at least 40 
people my freshman year who ar- 
0 i A a 
Your dreams will not 
come true. Your GPA 
will never be good 
enough ... Your 
teachers will suck, and 
no grade you ever get 


will be fair. 





rived bound in a long distance 
‘thing’ — not a single high school 
relationship lasted. Sad, but true. 

Unfortunately, you'll never get 
to listen to G N’ R and Bon Jovi in 
the E-Level of yesteryear. Instead, 
I’m sure you ve all figured out how 
to drink in your dorms. Boy what 
fun. 

But don’t get me wrong, I like it 
here. Really, I do. These past three 
years have been quite an experience, 
and I honestly don’t regret coming 
here. Honest. Thisisacautionary note 
to freshmen, not a bitter one: try not 
to take things too seriously here. I’ve 
seen too many good people get hurt 
by being anal-retentive over silly is- 
sues. Relax, have fun, and don’t be 
stupid. 

Don’t fool yourself into knowing 
what your future will be — chances 
are you re not going to marry your 
high school sweetheart, your best 
friend today can just as easily be 
your enemy tomorrow and, for the 
love of god, stop planning out the 
next ten years of your life. The rest 
of us haven’t even planned our 
weekend. 

Finally, be one of the positive, 
pro-active people at this school. If 
something is broken, fix it. No one 
likes hearing people whine about 
how bad this school is. Everyone 
loves to complain, though. Don’t be 
that negative guy who knows only 
how to bitch. That guy sucks. Wel- 
come, friends, to JHU. 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


School should require 
Grammer 101 for all 


s the new Hopkins Art 
Center is being prepared 
for it’s grand debut, stu 
dents will begin to see 


“they’re,” and place out of Grammar 

101. Foreign language departments 

offer placement exams, so it is fea- 

sible to do the same for the mother 
tongue. 


some new policies Peat ee oe 
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with it’s sched- 
uled opening. The 
specific details are 
to be built around 
ideas students have as well as admin- 
istration. This will be an on-going 
process that will result in a design 
that will work for everyone.” As writ- 
ten. 

Case in point. 

The above passage was taken from 
an essay on the Mattin Center written 
by a second-semester freshman last 
year. If you read it and cringed, then 
most likely you will agree with me. If 
youweren’t fazed, then you've proved 
my point: Not all students enter this 
university with the skills needed for 
successful written communication. 

John Bader, Dean of Academic Ad- 
vising, points out, “Mastery of the 
English language is [a] criterion for 
admissions.” While this is true, writ- 
ing a college essay for a graded Ad- 
vanced Placement English assign- 
ment, asking your parents to edit it 
and copying it onto a college applica- 
tion is much different than being able 
to produce a coherent, concise writ- 
ten thought without copious prepa- 
ration. 

This is not to say that my writing 
freshman year was much better. Al- 
though I’d learned basic grammati- 
cal principles such as the difference 
between the two “its,” I doubt I was 
able to organize my thoughts into a 
coherent sentence, much less a co- 
herent essay. Yet, somehow, this 
freshman and I were both admitted. 

While the university strives to ac- 
cept students with broad ranges of 
talent, some will inevitably be stron- 
ger in some regions of study than 
others. And while Johns Hopkins of- 
fers no remedial courses, a required 
class on basic grammar and compo- 
sition need not be considered reme- 
dial. Harvard University, for example, 
requires all freshmen to take a basic 
BLANK course. Why couldn’t we? 

Iexpect such an idea would be met 
with criticism: Undergraduates cur- 
rently have no core curriculum and 
like it that way. Well, fine. Take a test, 
prove you know your “affects” and 
“effects,” your “there,” “their” and 
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two and four writ- 
ing-intensive 
courses, which re- 
quire students to 
produce 20 pages through two or 
more written assignments over the 
course of a semester, one of which 
must be reviewed and revised. While 
positive, this is not enough: Some 
of my writing-intensive courses 
have given me productive assis- 
tance, while others have provided 
none. Without the necessary feed- ° 
back and review process, it is diffi- 
cult to improve. 

With the support of advisors and 
administrators, a basic communi- 
cations class would be accepted and 
even welcomed. According to W.T. 
Pfefferle, the new director of the 
Expository Writing program, the 
climate is ripe for improvement. 
The English course “Practical Com- 
position” was renamed and rede- 
signed under the larger, more orga- 
nized “Expository Writing” (a.k.a. 
“E-Dub” - think Dubya) program 
this past semester. Academic 
Advising’s endorsement packed all 
16 sections, which are capped at 15 
students. According to Pfefferle, 
enough students were wait listed to 
create 10-12 more seminars. 

E-Dub’s success shows not only 
that students recognize the impor- 
tance of written communicatin but 
are looking for opportunities to im- 
prove. Resources are available to 


_ expand the program: as Pfefferle 


pointed out, graduate students in- 
cluding those outside the English 
and Writing Seminars departments 
could learn to teach such a course. 

It is the job of the university to 
produce a consistently high-quality 
product: Inevitably, all of us, English 
majors to engineers, will need to know 
how to communicate in order to ob- 
tain or maintain employment. The 
students who do not register for a 
course such as “Expository Writing” 
may include those who would have 
benefited most. As a freshman I, for 
one, would have considered a grain- 
mar class unnecessary. But I can say 
for certain that it would’ve helped 
me. 





Logical extensions: Evaluating 
double standards in our lives 


am about to make an assertion 

that I cannot back up with any 

statistics or conclusive studies 

—notnecessarily because they 

don’t exist, but because I don’t 
have them in front of me right now. 
Inany case, here it is: most people fail 
to extract their core beliefs about mo- 
rality and justice into a logically con- 
sistent (and therefore coherent) po- 
sition. I say this because American 
society often embraces moral posi- 
tions that are simply not compatible 
with one another in most cases. This 
can be quickly illustrated with a few 
examples. 

There maybeno philosopher more 
despised in America than Peter 
Singer. A tenured professor at 
Princeton University, he is a utilitar- 
ian who among other things has pos- 
ited that parents should retain the 
right to kill their own baby within the 
first 28 days ofits life. His reasoning is 
that if in the long term the happiness 
of the parents and any future chil- 
dren could be better served by ending 
the infant’s life, then such a course of 
action would be justified. 

This sort of proposition probably 
strikes most of youas morally repug- 
nant. In my experience, when people 
first are presented with the notion 
that we should be able to kill our chil- 
dren if we feel it would make our lives 
easier, they are aghast at the fact that 
ahuman being could even think along 
such lines. Very few Americans, or 
people anywhere, would accept the 
position that an infant’s life could be 
callously ended just because doing so 
would reduce the burden imposed 
on its parents. 

At the same time, if you suggest to 
these same people that a woman 
should not be allowed to abort a liv- 
ing, human child because it would 
impose too much of a burden — 
emotional or fiscal —— the majority 
will be absolutely shocked. After all, 


we're in the 21st century now; don’t 
all enlightened people support a cat- 
egorical right to an abortion? 

The other night, an abandoned 
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baby was found in Central Park in 
New York. The mother, if found, will 
besubjectto child endangermentand 
probably even manslaughter charges. 
On the other hand, had she killed the 
baby just two weeks before with an 
abortion, she would have committed 
no illegal act. Is there really much ofa 
difference between the two? And if 
there is, is that difference really so 
large thatit should mean as muchasa 
decade in jail? 

There actually is a point to this 
column, and it’s not to cast judgment 
onthose who disagree with me. While 
I do believe that abortion should be 
illegal in most cases, there are many 
who could more eloquently defend 
that position than I. The real point is 
that, were most people to sit down 
and seriously think about why they 
believe what they do about right and 
wrong, there are a lot of things that 
they might change their minds about. 
This need not be abortion — it could 
be any number of moral issues. Most 
people, myself included, often enter- 
tain different philosophical convic- 
tions that are simply not compatible 
with one another. This is not neces- 
sarily an intended consequence, but 
simply the result of a failure to seri- 
ously evaluate one’s own beliefs. 

Should this matter, and is it actu- 
ally worth bothering the reader with? 
I believe it should, and that it is. Our 
morals drive a lot of our actions, 
whether we realize it or not. When- 
ever we partake in a political discus- 


sion, the tendency is to measure the 
actions of our elected officials against 
our own core beliefs. Less frequently 
the individual may turn down oppor- 
tunities to advance his or her career 
for nothing more than the abstract 
notion that doing “X” is wrong. 

If these core values have such an 
effect on the way most of us live our 
lives, isn’t it worth it to know what 
they are? Introspection is frequently 
difficult and painful. All humans are 


Were most people to 
sit down and seriously 
think about why they 
believe what they do 
about right and 
wrong, there are a lot 
of things that they 
might change their 
minds about. 





imperfect, and being confronted with 
one’s own hypocrisies is rarely a pleas- 
ant experience. But I used Peter 
Singer’s position on infanticide and 
America’s position on abortion as an 
examples in this column for a very 
specificreason. Most of youprobably 
wouldn’t raise an eyebrow at the sug- 
gestion that a woman should be al- 
lowed to aborta fetus, while few would 
likely consider infanticide a viable 
option for managing one’s happiness. 
We all owe it to ourselves to under- 
stand why we believe these apparent 
dualisms. 
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Stem cells responsible for medical 
discoveries and ethics controversy 


BY MELISSA HUANG 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


President Bush’s recent decision 
to supportstem cell research with fed- 
eral funding raises hopes for many 
cures of fatal diseases. 

Stem cells are derived from em- 
bryos. They have the ability to spe- 
cialize into any tissue cells in the body, 
such as muscle, skin and brain cells. 

Scientists invest great hopes in the 
stem cell’s ability to aid cures for 
Alzheimer’s and Parkinson’s diseases. 
The president would allow limited fed- 
eral funding of research using the 60 
strains of existing stem cell lines as of 
Aug. 9, 2001. President Bush said, “I 
havemadethis decision with greatcare, 
and I pray that it is the right one.” 

Recently scientists at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsion developed blood 
cells from stem cells. This discovery 
may lead to future treatments for 
blood disorders suchas leukemiaand 
lymphoma. 

Dan Kaufman, ahematologistand 
the lead author of the Wisconsion 
study said, “Thisis away to start head- 
ing down that road, and it’s a begin- 
ning stage, it’sanearlystage. Wedon’t 
have cells yet that we’re going to use 
to treat patients, but this shows that 
the potential is there one day.” 

Dr. Douglas Kerr, a stem cell re- 
searcher at the Department of Neu- 


rology at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity comments on this new discovery 
as “the Holy Grail.” 

“As is, undifferentiated, naive 
embryonic stem cells don’t have a 
therapeutic use. They are too danger- 
ous,” Kerr said. “However, ifwelearn 
to appropriately shunt them down 
toward a particular cell lineage, then 
we have the potential to treat a wide 
variety of diseases, and that’s really 
an important next step.” 

“All of us stand today at the preci- 
pice ofa newera, where science holds 
the promise of curing the most dev- 
astating diseases,” said Health and 
Human Services Secretary Tommy 
Thompson. 

“The thoughtful and deliberate 
decision that our administration 
made will support policies that pre- 
serve and support the sanctity of life, 
while allowing human embryonic 
stem cell research to proceed,” con- 
tinued Thompson. 

Last month, researchers in 
Melbourne, Australia generated stem 
cells from mouse brain cells. “The 
experience has been, and it makes 
logical sense, that the adult cells have 
some capacity of turning themselves 
into something else; but they are not 
as goodatitas embryonicstem cells,” 
said Professor Hugo Moser, the head 
of the Neurology and Pediatrics at 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Researchers question Bushis decision 
to limit research to the existing stem cell 
lines over concerns they had about the 
robustness of the existing lines. 

“A key statement by the president 
related to 60 stem cell lines, now ex- 


“All of us stand today 
at the precipice of a 
new era, where 
science holds the 
promise of curing the 
most devastating 


diseases.” 


— HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES SECRETARY 
TOMMY THOMPSON 





panded to 64,” said Sen. Arlen Spec- 
ter. “But in the intervening several 
weeks, it has become apparent that 
many of those are not really viable or 
robust or usable.” 

Due to the time it takes for stem 
cell lines to develop, it is estimated 
that only 24 or 25 cells lines are cur- 


rently available to scientists for re- 
search. 

Somesectors of the scientific commu- 
nity argue that President Bushis decision 
to limit research to existing cell lines will 
severely hamper broader research goals. 

Panel Chairman Ted Kennedy 
said, “Many in the scientific commu- 
nityare concerned that the president's 
decision will delay development of 
cures for dread disease for many years, 
at the cost of countless lives and im- 
measurable suffering,” 

Some scientists are pursuing 
stem cell research utilizing private 
funding as a means to circumvent 
Bushfs decree. Harvard professor 
Douglas Melton, supported by the 
Howard Hughes Medical Institute, 
has worked out a two year agree- 
ment with Boston IVF, to get em- 
bryos, and with funding from 
Harvard, plans to make these em- 
bryos available to other scientists. 

Perry Bartlett, the head of the neu- 
robiology group at the Melbourne 
based institute, and his colleagues 
developed a technique that enables 
them to obtain 80% of the stem cells 
as opposed to the 5% effective rate of 
previous methods. 

As of August 10, 2001, a poll with 
asample error of +/- 3% consisting of 
1,017 adult Americans shows that 
60% approve, 34% disapprove, and 6 
% is unsure of stem cell research. 





Doctors say patient who recieved 
first artificial heart is doing well 


BY DAVID MERRICK 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTEr 


Robert Tools, 59, recipient ofthe . 


first, fully-contained artificial heart, 
is doing better than expected after 
his life saving surgery on July 2, at 
Jewish Hospital in Louisville, Ky. 

Stricken with a life-threatening 
heart condition, renal failures and 
diabetes, Tools was not accepted to 
the heart transplant program and 
thus was an eligible candidate to 
become one of five patients involved 
in the clinical trial of the artificial 
heart. 

Doctors say that Tools had an 
80-percent chance of dying ifhe had 
not received the surgery within 30 
days. 

Dr. Robert Dowling, Tools’ doc- 
tor, said that he was “He has ex- 
ceeded our expectations. The de- 
vice has worked perfectly well. His 
organs have all recovered even be- 
yond what we had hoped that they 
might. We are pleased with his re- 
sults.” 

Dowling explained that, “he was 

very aware of his limited survival of 
his own mortality, and I think every 
day that he has he views as a’ bless- 
ing.” 
The device, called the AbioCor 
Implantable Replacement Heart, 
manufactured by Abiomed Inc., is 
implanted entirely inside the body 
and is battery-powered. 

The AbioCor is comprised of a 
two-pound internal thoracic unit 
containing two artificial ventricles 
with valves and a motor-driven hy- 
draulic pumping system, designed to 
pump blood through the lungs and 
body. 

The AbioCor is regulated by an 
internal controller and electronics 
that monitors pumping speed. The 
device is powered by an internal 
battery which is perpetually re- 
charged by an external battery worn 
around the waist. A transduction 
device transmits the electricity 
through the skin to the internal bat- 
tery. 

“The device needs to be forget- 
table. You need to have it on and 
live your life and not worry about 
it. From a purely medical perspec- 
tive, the main obstacles are infec- 
tion and stroke,” said Dr. Mehmet 
Oz, director of the Cardiovascu- 





from the device which costs about 
$70,000. 

“One of the key issues as a 
population that we have to ad- 
dress is what are we willing to pay 
for these new technologies,” ex- 
plained Oz, one of the approved 
investigators who could be im- 
planting the device in another 
patient. 

“T think that we should expect 
to spend about $70,000-per-year 
to keep someone alive. Not twice 
that, but also not half that. If we 


“He has exceeded our 
expectations. The 
device has worked 
perfectly well. His 
organs have all 
recovered even 
beyond what we had 
hoped that they 
might. We are pleased 


with his results.” 
— DR. ROBERT DOWLING 





lar Institute of the College of Phy- 


sicians and Surgeons at Columbia 
University. ff 
Nearly 700,000 die from heart fail- 
ure each year in the United States but 
only about 2,000 donor hearts be- 
come available each year. The 
AbioCor could potentially help im- 
prove and extend the lives of many 
heart disease patients who have failed 
all existing therapies. Researchers say 
that 100,000 patients could benefit 


have that rational expectation and | 


insist on getting that quality for 
our money, I think we’ll be 
happy.” ; 
Potential dangers still abound. 
Tools signed a 15-page consent 
form describing all the potential 
risks that could result in death. 
Doctors predicted that the pa- 
tients in the study would die on 
the device, however it is hoped 


PICTURE: HTTP://WWW.CNN.COM/2001/HEALTH/ 
CONDITIONS/07/03/ARTIFICIAL.HEART/INDEX.HTML 

The fully-implantable Abiocor artifical heart is 

designedtopump blood throughthelungsand body. has 





that the AbioCor 
could extend their 
lives at least a 
year. 

The FDA has 
approved an ini- 
tial study of five 
patients, the suc- 
cess of whom will 
be monitored af- 
ter 60 days, and 
depending on how 
well they do the 
study could be ex- 
panded to a total 
of 15 patients. 

“So far we have 
been blessed,” 
said Dowling. 
“The heart itself 
functioned 

flawlessly. There 
has not been a single concern or 
period where an alarm went off or 


the heart even skipped a beat. Sono 
problems at all with the heart it- 
self.” 

Doctors say that Tools is progress- 
ing remarkably and that he could be 
released “relatively soon.” 

Dowling comments that his pa- 
tientis, “just full of life and he’s a very 
clever, witty, alittle bit ofa prankster. 
So it’s been fun.” 

In and interview with CNN an- 
chor Joie Chen Dowling ex- 
claimed, “It was — at times over- 
whelming, thrilling. I remember 
right after we did the surgery I 
was so proud of our team. I think 
the most emotion I had was, I was 
just thrilled for the patient. He 
was facing a certain death and he 
had the courage to take a chance. 
He knew it was experimental. He 
knew it might not work. It has 
just been thrilling every day to go 
see him.” 
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Scientists Warn on 
West Nile Virus 


The West Nile virus is likely to 
spread farther south and west, possi- 
bly reaching Central America and 
California by early next year,scientists 
said Monday. 

The virus, which is transmitted to 
humans, birds, horses and other ani- 
mals byinfected mosquitoes, has been 
reported this year in 20 states — 
mostly in the Northeast — and the 
District of Columbia. 

Scientists said as millions of birds 
head south for the winter, they 
threaten to move the virus to states 
along the Gulf coast, which have 
warmer climates and are a haven for 
mosquitoes. 

When the birds migrate in the 
spring, the virus could then 
spread to Midwestern and West- 
ern states. 

“I see it happening, how soon we 
don’t know,” Robert McLean, direc- 
tor of the National Wildlife Health 
Center at the U.S. Geological Survey, 
told members of Congress in a brief- 
ing Monday. 

West Nile first appeared in North 
America in 1999. This year, 15 hu- 
man cases have been confirmed by 
the Centers for Disease Control 
(CDC). One person has died. 

Steve Ostroff, federal West Nile 
coordinator at the CDC, said that 
while the virus is spreading, fewer 
than 1 percent of the people bitten by 
an infected mosquito will become se- 
riously ill. 

“This is a problem we’re going to 
have to deal with for the years to 
come...The issue for us is not to think 
about eradicating the virus. That’s 
not feasible. We have to think of con- 
trolling it,” Ostroff said. 

He said using insect repellants, 
covering up in long pants and shirts, 
and staying inside at dusk are some 
precautions people can take to guard 
against contracting the virus through 
mosquito bites. 

The West Nile virus causes a flu- 
like illness. For older people and those 
with weak immune systems, it can 
cause deadly encephalitis, or inflam- 
mation of the brain. 

A vaccine against the virus is 
available for horses. The National 
Institutes of Health predicts there 
will be a vaccine for people within 
two years. 


Aspirin May Extend 
Lives 


People who take aspirin regularly 
to reduce their short-term heart at- 
tack risk may also be substantially 
extending their lives, new research 


suggests. 

The study of 6,174 adults with sus- 
pected heart disease found that regu- 
lar aspirin users faced a 33-percent 
lower risk of dying during a follow- 
up period averaging three years than 
patients who didn’t take aspirin. 

The findings extend the known 
benefits for heart patients in taking 
aspirin atleast every other day, which 
previous studies 

have shown can reduce the risk of 
heart attack and the short-term risk 
of death in heart attack sufferers, said 
the authors, led by Dr. Patricia Gum 
of The Cleveland Clinic. 

“Up until now it really had not 
been very well established” that aspi- 
rin had long-term survival benefits 
for heart patients, said co-author Dr. 
Michael Lauer, clinical research di- 
rector in the clinic’s cardiovascular 
medicine department. The study ap- 
peared in Wednesday’s Journal of the 
American Medical Association, 

Dr. Lynn Smaha, a cardiologist at 
Guthrie Clinic in Sayre, Pa., said pa- 
tients often ask him if they should 


regularly take aspirin, which im- » 
proves blood flow through the arter- . 
ies by making it less sticky and less : 


likely to clot. 

For those who ve had previous 
heart attacks, “it’s pretty clear that 
that’s an appropriate recommen- 
dation,” said Smaha, past presi- 
dent of the American Heart Asso- 
ciation. 

The new study “lends credence 
to the possibility that long-term 
aspirin therapy may be of signifi- 
cant benefit” even for patients 
with no previous heart attacks, 
Smaha said. 

Lauer stressed that patients should 
consult with their doctors about 
whether to start taking aspirin on a 
regular basis. 

_ Study participants were male 
and female patients who under- 
went ultrasounds called 
echocardiograms and stress tests 
to evaluate suspected heart prob- | 
lems. Included were 2,310 people. 
who were taking about one aspi- 
rin daily or every other day at test 
time and 3,864 nonusers. 

There were 276 deaths during 
about three years of follow-up. While 
there were about equal numbers of 
deaths in both groups,the aspirin us- 
ers were older when they were tested 
— aged 62 onaverage compared with 
56 for the non-users and had more 
diagnosed heart disease. Adjusting for 
those factors, the authors found aspi- 
rin users were 33-percent less likely 
to die than nonusers. 

The greatest benefits were seen in 
patients who were physically unfit, 
over age 50 or who had known heart 
disease. Lauer said most of the deaths 
likely were heart-related, though ex- 
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Upcominc LEcTuRES AT HOMEWOOD AND JHMI 


Thursday, September 13 


“Biochemistry of Immune System Recognition: 
The Interaction of MHC Proteins and T cell Receptors” 


Lawrence Stern, Ph.D. 


Department of Chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Physiology 612, 12:00 p.m. 


Thursday, September 13 


“Rab11 Effectors Regulating Plasma Membrane Recycling” 


James Goldenring, M.D., Ph.D. 
Medical College of Georgia 


Suite 2-200, 1830 Bldg, 12:00 p.m. 


Thursday, September 13 


“Control of Expression of a Novel G-protein Modulator in 
Cerebellar Purkinje Cells — Transcription, Translation, and 


mRNA Localization” 


John Oberdick, M.D, Ohio State University 
811 WBSB (Neuroscience Library), 12:45 p.m. 


Thursday, September 13 


“The Role of Dendritic Cell in Airway Disease” 


Romain Pauwels, M.D., Ph.D. 


Professor, University Hospital, Ghent, Belgium 
Auditorium, JHAAC, Bayview Medical Center, 1:00 p.m. 


Thursday, September 13 


“Serering Old Ties: Sister Chroma 


tid Separtation and 


Chromosomal Stability in Human Cells” 


Prasad Jallepalli, M.D. 
Johns Hopkins Oncology Center 
PCTB 517, 3:30 p.m. 


Friday, September 14 

Joie P. Jones, Ph.D. 

Professor of Radiology 
Weinberg Auditorium, 1:00 p.m. 


Friday, September 14 


The Impact of Acupuncture Points on the Brain as Demonstrated by MRI” 


“Adult Hematopoietic Stem Cells Have Far More 
Transdifferentiation Capacity Than Originally Thought” 


Saul J. Sharkis, Ph.D. 
Professor, Oncology 
Weinberg Auditorium, 3:30p.m, 


Tuesday, September 18 


“Regulation of Cell and Neuronal Motility by ENA/VASP Proteins” 


Frank Gertler, M.D. 
Associate Professor of Biology 
- Physiology 612, 12:00 p.m. 


Tuesday, September 18 
Immunology Council Seminar 
Susan K. Pierce, Ph.D. 

Chief, Lab Immunogenetics, 
NIH/NIAID 


W2030, Bloomberg School of Public Health, 4:15 p.m. 


Wednesday, September 19 


“Cell Biology of Alzheimer’s Disease — A Role for Presenilin 
in Membrane Protein Assembly and Trafficking” 


Gopal Thinakaran, Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor, The University of Chicago 
The Darner Site Visit Room, 12:00 p.m. 


Wednesday, September 19 


“Exploring the Molecular Foundations of Commensal 
Host-Bacterial Relationships in the Gut” 

Jeffrey I. Gordon, M.D, Washington University 

West Lecture Hall, Ground Floor, WBSB, 12:00 noon 


Wednesday, September 19 


“Thyroid Hormone Suppression Therapy — An Update” 


Paul W. Ladenson, M.D. 


Director, Division of Endocrinology, JHU, School of Medicin 
Marburg 1 Conference Room, Ao ob: : 


Thursday, September 20 


“Single Gene Transcriptomes: Regulation of Alternative we 
Splicing of Voltage-sensitive Calcium Channels During _ ! 


Human Brain Development” 
William S. Agnew, Ph.D. 


Director of Physiology, JHU School of Medicine 
Suite 2-200, 1830 Bldg, 12:00 p.m. 


Thursday, September 20 


“Stem Cells in the Nervous System” 


Mahendra Rao, M.D., Ph.D. 


Laboratory of Neuroscience, National Institute of Agi 
811 WBSB (Neuroscience Library), 12:45 p.m. a 
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act causes weren’t available. 


Woman Dies in Abor- 
tion Pill Test 


NEW YORK (AP) — A Canadian 
woman died during testing of the 
abortion pill, and enrollment in the 
study has been temporarily sus- 
pended, the Population Council re- 
ported. 

The organization, which has the 
U.S. rights to the abortion pill, 
mifepristone, said in a statement 
Monday that the death has been re- 
ported to the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) and Canadian 
authorities. The FDA approved the 
abortion pill for use in the United 
States a year ago; it has not been ap- 
proved in Canada. 

The Population Council, a non- 
profit organization that promotes re- 
productive research, said initial re- 
ports indicated that the cause of death 
was septic shock resulting from arare 
clostridium infection. 

The woman’s identity and details 
of the testing and the death were not 
released, and it was unclear ifthe death 
had any connection to the abortion 
drug. 

“In over a decade’s experience 
and over 500,000 medical abortions 
performed with mifepristone and 
misoprostol in Europe, multiple 
clinical trials worldwide, and almost 
one year of product availability in 
the United States, there has been no 
previous occurrence of this type,” 
the council’s statement said. “We 
are deeply saddened by this tragic 
event, and our thoughts and sym- 
pathy are with the woman’s fam- 
ily.” 

Population Council spokes- 
woman Christina Horzepa said late 
Monday that the council is investi- 
gating to “get a better understand- 
ing of the circumstances surround- 
ing her death.” 

The Canadian study was testing 
mifepristone, also known as RU-486 
or Mifeprex, and a second drug used 
intandem, misoprostol. Mifepristone 
blocks the action of progesterone, vi- 
tal for an embryo to develop; 
misoprostol causes contractions to 
expel the embryo. 

Only women in the first seven 
weeks of pregnancy are candidates 
for the drugs. Studies show the com- 
bination causes abortion 95-percent 
of the time; serious bleeding is a very 
rare side effect. 

The FDA approved mifepristone 
in Sept. 2000, 12 years after European 
women began using it and after years 
of bitter opposition by anti-abortion 
groups. 

The FDA instructs women to swal- 
lowthree mifepristone tablets, return 
to the doctor two days later to swal- 
low two misoprostol tablets and re- 
turn again within two weeks for the 
doctor to check that the abortion 
worked. 


Pa. Bioethicist In- 
creasingly Sought 


Early in his career, public debate 
over the moral dilemmas posed by 
scientific advances was so sparse 
that bioethicist Arthur L. Caplan 
went for years without a call from a 
reporter. 

Now, as director of the Center 
for Bioethics at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Caplan does back-to- 
back telephone and TV interviews 
on the ethical tangles arising from 
this brave new world of genome 
mapping, cloning and stem-cell re- 
search. 

Caplan — one of the world’s fore- 
mostbioethicists, and one of the most 
widely quoted ones — was so busy 
one recent afternoon he couldn’t get 
a break to discuss the booming field 
until most of the center emptied out 
for the day. ; 

As he finished a telephone inter- 
view with “Good Morning America” 

on physicians diagnosing or treating 
patients over the Internet, a “Prime 
Time Live” crew was packing its gear 
after taping a segment on human ex- 
perimentation. Before that, the Nick- 
elodeon children’s network had set 
up cameras in the office for an inter- 
view on stem cells. 

“Bioethics probably has topped 
the chart of its visibility when the 
president makes his first speech on 
bioethics and appoints his bioeth- 
ics adviser,” Caplan said. “I guess 
that’s bigger than I would have 
guessed we would get.” Widespread 
public discussion of the ethics of 
science was largely unheard of a 
quarter-century ago, until the New 
Jersey Supreme Court ruled in the 
nation’s first major right-to-die case 

bh G 


in 1976 that Karen Ann Quinlan’s 
parents had the right to remove her 
from life support. 

“That issue brought bioethics into 
the American consciousness,” Caplan 
said. 

Until then, the moral implications 
of such decisions had mainly been 
debated in think tanks, said Caplan, 
who at the time worked at just suchan 
institution — the Hastings Center in 
Garrison, N.Y. 

The Hastings Center focused on 

such issues as organ transplants, kid- 
ney dialysis, abortion and birth con- 
trol; whether all scientific break- 
throughs are morally acceptable; and 
whether doctors, patients or the gov- 
ernment should be making those de- 
cisions. 
_ After the Quinlan case, public 
interest was again piqued when 
Louise Joy Brown, the world’s first 
test-tube baby, was born in 1978 in 
England. That was when Caplan, 
then an instructor at the Columbia 
University medical school, received 
his first bioethics-related call from 
a reporter. 

“T said, “Is it safe? Is it natural? 
Who’s liable if something goes 
wrong? Did the parents understand, 
did they have informed consent?” 
he recalled. 

From there, interest “grew froma 
little drizzle to a rain,” he said. 

Bioethicists are now confronting 
such issues as surrogate parenting, 
physician-assisted suicide and genetic 
engineering. 

“That map over there is going to 
generate more stuff,” he said, point- 
ing to a chart on his office wall of 
the newly cracked human genetic 
code. Are we going to test people’s 
genes in the workplace? Are we go- 
ing to engineer people to be stron- 
ger, faster, better? Are we going to 
try and tweak those genes to live 
forever?” 

Caplan, 51, holds a Ph.D. in phi- 
losophy, nota medical degree. Before 
coming to Penn, he was, among other 
things, director of the Center for Bio- 
medical Ethics at the University of 
Minnesota. 

In interviews, Caplan typically 
adopts a “prophetic rather than pa- 
pal” approach. Instead of pro- 
nouncing things good or bad, “I’m 
interested in warning, or getting 
people to think, or challenging,” he 
said. 

Penn’s Center for Bioethics has 
more than 20 faculty members from 
such fields as medicine, philosophy, 
law, anthropology and sociology. Its 
master’s degree program in bioeth- 
ics, begun just four years ago, has 
grown to 100 students. 

About 70 schools nationally offer 
graduate programs in bioethics. In 
January, Penn’s Bioethics center will 
become a full-fledged academic de- 
partment. 

“It’s a way to try and cross reli- 
gious and cultural and social dif- 
ferences to talk about values,” he 
said. “Cloning isn’t just about 
cloning. It’s about “Who are we?’ 
Genetically-modified foods isn’t 
just about safety. It’s about our 
relationship with nature. It’s deep 
questions.” 

Bioethics issues aren’t always so 
high-profile, said Dom Sisti, a recent 
graduate of the Penn ethics program 
now on the staff of the four-hospital 
Holy Redeemer health system in the 
Philadelphia area. 

Sisti helps doctors deal with issues 
such as “end of life” decisions, in- 
cluding termination of life support. 
He helps the health system develop 
policies and conducts training ses- 
sions. 

He and Caplan also put on pro- 
grams at high schools, where they 
often find students fascinated 
rather than worried by bioethical 
issues. 

“The high school kids will say, ‘Gee 
I wonder if I can engineer myself so I 
can put the genes ofa Sherpa into me, 
and then I could climb mountains 
better,” Caplan said. “So it’s not all 
fear and terror.” 


Study Examines Coral 
Reefs 


Blasted by dynamite, contami- | 


nated with poisons and smothered 
by pollution, coral reefs are dying 
faster than previously thought, ac- 
cording toastudy published Tuesday 
by the United Nations. 

The U.N. Environment Program’s 
World Conservation Monitoring 
Center said it found that reefs world- 
wide occupyamuch smallerarea than 
previously thought and that virtually 
all of Southeast Asia’s reefs were 
threatened. 

The world’s reefs cover 113,720 
square miles, about half the size of 
France and less than one-tenth ofa 
percent of the oceans. They are 
spread among 101 countries and 
territories. 

The survey “clearly shows that 
coral reefs are under assault,” said 
Klaus Toepfer, the U.N. Environment 
Program’s executive director. “They 
are rapidly being degraded byhuman 
activities.” 

In Asia, home to the greatest di- 
versity of coral species, the wide- 
spread practice by fishermen of using 
dynamite or cyanide to stunand catch 
fish that live in reefs has caused great 
damage, the study found. Pollution is 
another hazard. Sewage and fertilizer 
runoffbreed algae that crowd outand 
smother coral. 

Global warming is also believed 
to have damaged reefs in recent 
years by causing bleaching — a loss 
of color that occurs when a reef’s 


surface coating of algae dies. The | 


algae, which live on the cotal’s cal- 
cium skeleton and generate its spec- 
tacular pink, green and blue hues, 
provide the reef with nutrients. 
Coral can live for short periods with- 
out algae, but reefs die if the coat is 
lost permanently. 

“Each of these pressures is bad 
enough in itself, but together, the 
cocktail is proving lethal,” Toepfer 
said in a statement. 

Coral reefs provide vital marine 
ecosystems for fisheries and wildlife. 
They help revent coastal erosion and 
draw tourists. Some species of coral 
also provide a source of chemical 
compounds for medicines, including 
AZT, a treatment for people infected 
with HIV. 

The study found that risks to 
coral were severe in the three coun- 
tries with the largest reefs: Indone- 
sia, Australia and the Philippines. 
Indonesia has 20,400 square miles 
of reefs, Australia has 19,584 square 


’ miles and the Philippines has 10,000 


square miles. 

In Thailand and the Philippines, 
about 97-percent of the reefs are 
threatened; in Indonesia 82-per- 
cent; in Malaysia 91-percent; Papua 
New Guinea 46-percent and Aus- 
tralia 32-percent, according to the 
study. 

The U.N. Environment 
Program’s survey is one of the most 
detailed assessments of coral reefs 
and the first to document the size of 
reef areas in each country world- 
wide. 

Previous estimates ofreef size were 
based on simpler maps and models 
and were up to 10 times larger than 
the new map, said Mark Spalding, 
lead author of the study. 

Reefs are deteriorating in almost 
every country, and marine conserva- 
tion is failing to protect them, even in 
areas designated as protection zones, 
Spalding said. 

“One of the saddest facts about 
the demise of reefs is that it is ut- 
terly nonsensical,” said Spalding. 
“Protecting and managing reefs is 
not just for the good of the fishes. In 
every case, it also leads to economic 
and social benefits for local com- 
munities.” 

Toepfer said the United Nations 
was trying to coordinate interna- 
tional efforts to prevent damage to 
reefs caused by deforestation, ur- 
ban development and intensive ag- 
riculture. 
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trip: the science of hallucinations 


BY ARUN SRIPATI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Close your eyes while looking out 
of the corner of your eyes. Now, rub 
on your eyeball lightly, and you 
should see simple patterns of light 
called flicker phosphenes. This is be- 
cause you are stimulating a corner of 
your retina, even though you aren’t 
really looking at anything. Similar 
patterns have been observed by 
people in various situations, for ex- 
ample, shortly after ingesting psyche- 
delic drugs suchas LSD or marijuana, 
or after being exposed to flickering 
light. Recently, Jack Cowan, a math- 
ematician and neuroscientist at the 
University of Chicago, has builtaneu- 
ral network model that can literally 
trip out. His work provides answers 
to why these hallucinations occur,and 
how they are a natural consequence 
of the architecture of our brains. 

Hallucinations come inan endless 
variety and it seems impossible to 
even try to characterize them. But in 
the 1920s, Heinrich Kluver, a neuro- 
scientist at the University of Chicago 
interviewed several people who had 
taken the drug mescaline, and even 
tookit himself. Keeping a commend- 
ably straight head, Kluver found pat- 
terns in the patterns. Heclassified the 
patterns into four distinct categories: 
honeycombs, cobwebs tunnels and 
spirals. He called them form constants 
for their surprisingly common oc- 
currence across all subjects, especially 
in the early stages of a trip. 

Several decades later in the late 
1970s, Cowan and his graduate stu- 
dent, Bard Ermentrout, who, inciden- 
tally, isa Hopkinsalumnus, werework- 
ing on pattern formation due to 
convection in heated oil, when they 
came across illustrations of Kluver’s 
patterns. Patterns are formed in heated 
oil when the oil particles come under 
the influence of two opposing forces: 
one, due to heat, which causes them to 
moverapidlyandriseup, andthe other, 
due to diffusion that causes the par- 
ticles to move slower. Turning up the 
heat in a pan of oil gives rise to stripes 
and honeycombed patterns. 

The similarity was striking; so they 
began with Kluver’s hypothesis that 
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patterns of activity of neurons in the 
visual areas of the brain might induce 
the perception of these form constants. 
However, they also had to explain the 
fact that these hallucinations are per- 
ceived only under specific conditions 
and not all the time. Therefore, they 
argued, thatingesting psychedelicdrugs 
would cause an instability in the neu- 
ronal activity, leading to spontaneous 
waves ofactivity. This is somewhat akin 
to turning up the heat in a pan of oil, 
which has been known to give rise to 
honeycomb and stripe-like patterns. 
Cowan and Ermentrout developed 
a model which reflects a general prop- 
erty of the wiring of the brain: each 
neuron is under the influence of two 
opposing forces: one from its nearest 
neighbors, that tends to excite it be- 
yond its critical threshold and cause it 
to produce activity, and the other, from 
its distantneighbors, whichinduces the 
opposite effect and inhibits it. Thus a 
neuron must be under a delicate bal- 
ance between excitation and inhibition 
to prevent it from being constantly ac- 
tive, or from being completely silent. 
Drugs such as LSD upset this bal- 
ance. One of the effects of these drugs 
is to, in effect, reduce the threshold 
for the neurons to become active. As 
a result, the visual cortex produces 
spontaneous patterns of activity, un- 
related to the outside world. These 
patterns of activity are presumably 
interpreted by the higher visual areas 
as being real visual phenomena. But 
why don’t we see stripe-like patterns 
at all, ifthe analogy of the convection 
patterns is correct? Because these pat- 
terns occur in the visual cortex, not 
the retina. A lot of cortical processing 
is devoted to the center of the visual 
field, where our vision is sharp, and 
the number of neurons devoted to 
each point in the visual field falls off 
towards the periphery. This is why 
our peripheral vision is poor; inter- 
estingly, we have many motion-sen- 
sitive neurons in the periphery, en- 
abling us to detect - and turn towards 
moving objects in our periphery. Us- 
ing this transformation, Cowan and 
Ermentrout mapped these patterns 
back to the retina, and came up with 
spectacular results: stripes of activity 
in V1 would correspond to spirals, 
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bull’s eyes, tunnels and even check- 
erboards, depending on the orienta- 
tion of these stripes. 

However, hee early model could 
not explain all the form constants, for 
instance some checkerboard patterns 
and cobwebs. Recently, in a report 
published in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, Cowan and his col- 
leagues have made a more realistic 
model, incorporating a wealth of new 
data collected by neuroscientists 1n 
the recent years. They built a model 
ofneurons with preferences for edges 
of different orientations, with the 
same general principle of network in- 
terconnections. Cowan’s computer 
model reproduces most of the hallu- 
cinatory patterns that have been 
documented by Kluverand many oth- 
ers. 

There are other interesting issues that 
need to be addressed. We have two area 
V1s, onein each hemisphere of the brain, 
and each receives input from one half of 
our visual field. So how do hallucinations 
lookcontinuousacross both halves ofour 
visual field, if they are produced by spon- 
taneous, and therefore unrelated, drug- 
induced activity? One possibility is that 
the two discontinuous sets of activity are 
integrated together by areas further up in 
processing that give rise to a continuous 
percept. Alternatively, continuity may be 
established by communication lines run- 
ning between the two areas through the 
corpus callosum, a bundle of fibers run- 
ning between the two halves of the brain. 
However, which of these (or any other) 
mechanisms really underlie this continu- 
ous percept are not understood at this 
point. 

There is another crucial link, which 
is to actually observe these patterns of 
activity in V1 during hallucinations. 
What does this tell us about the brain? 
Early neuroscientists went to extraor- 
dinarylengthsto characterizeneuronal 
connectivity and single neuron activ- 
ity. Butweneed more thanjustaknowl- 
edge of wiring, or of how individual 
neurons work: Cowan’s work is just 
one of many studies that are bringing 
out the interplay between architecture 
and function in the brain, and are ex- 
plaining how the collective behavior of 
a network of neurons can emerge as a 
consequence of their connectivity. 


Intercampus High Holidays 
B62. | 





Conservative Services, Glass Pavilion—Levering Hall 
Led by Rabbi Joseph Menashe, Hopkins Hillel Director |. 








Erev Rosh Hashanah Sept. 17 7:00 PM 
Rosh Hashanah ist Day Sept. 18 9:30 AM 
Tashlich 4:15 PM 
Rosh Hashanah 2nd Day Sept. 19 9:30 AM 
Yom Kippur Kol Nidre Sept. 26 6:30 PM 
Morning Service Sept. 27 9:30 AM 
Yizkor ; 1:00 PM 
Discussion with the Rabbi 3:45 PM 
Mincha \ 5:45 PM 
Neilah 6:15 PM 
Reform Services, Bunting-Meyerhoff 
Interfaith and Community Service Center~ 3509 N. Charles Street | 
} Led by Rabbi Rachel Hertzman 
Erev Rosh Hashanah Sept. 17 7:00 PM © 
Rosh Hashanah Day Sept. 18 9:30 AM 
Tashlich (Glass Pav) 1:15PM your 
Yom Kippur Kol Nidre Sept. 26 6:30 PM 
Morning Service Sept. 27 9:30 AM | : 
Discussion with the Rabbi (Glass Pav) 3:45 PM 
Yizkor and Mincha 5:15 PM 
Neilah 6:30 PM 
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Tragedy provides a lesson 


in what’ really important | 


hen disaster 

strikes, when lives 

are lost, many in 

the sports com 

munity immedi- 

ately rush to a microphone to be the 

first to make the following statement. 

“Boy, all of this really puts things into 

perspective.” The purpose of the 

statement is to teach all of us that the 

outcome of a ballgame is really of 

small import compared to other is- 

sues such as personal health and fam- 

ily. Making the statement makes you 
look rather wise. 

Those who nod their headin agree- 

ment also look quite erudite. And 





JEREMY M. LIFE 
CooL, CALM AND 
COLLECTED 


then, by the next morning... it is all 
forgotten. Everyone is guilty, includ- 
ing myself. 

I recall my sophomore year, two 
Octobers ago, when I watched from 
my Bradford apartment as Kenny 
Rogers walked in the winning run in 
the decisive game of the National 
League Championship series. My 
team, the Mets, had just lost the pen- 
nant because Rogers, who had to be 
the worst man on earth, couldn’t put 
the ball over the plate. 

Iwenttomyroom, locked the door 
and engaged in a 30-minute personal 
rampage that included wild cursing 
and chair tossing. 

That following March, I watched 
as my grandmother finally succumbed 
to Alzheimer’s disease. The emotions 
and thoughts that swept through my 
mind were many; but one of the most 
profound was that most people care 
far too much about things that count 
far too little. 

I’m not entirely sure how long I 
allowed this very true thought to have 
an impact on my psyche, but its ef- 
fects were certainly ephemeral be- 
cause by April, I nearly passed out 
watching the Mets blow a four-run, 
ninth-inning lead to the Los Angeles 
Dodgers at Shea Stadium. 

I got back to Baltimore last Sunday 
to begin my last year here at Hopkins. 
Living in New York over the summer, 
I watched in amazement as the 
Rolando Paulino All-Stars of the 
Bronx made it all the way to the Little 
League National Championship game 
behind the unreal right arm of Danny 
Almonte. 

As many know by now, the 
storybook ending was not to be. The 
Bronx Baby Bombers were forced to 
forfeit their third-place finish when 
Almonte was found to be 14-years- 
old, two years older than is allowed. 

I felt bad for Almonte’s teammates 
and for the kids who were eliminated 





by the Bronx All-Stars earlier in the 
tournament. However, I felt com- 
pletely horrified when I learned that 
winning was valued so highly by a 
handful of adults that they had to 
think, and act, based on the perspec- 
tive of a child. 

In the case of Almonte’s father, it 
was keeping his son out of school for 
18 months. In the case of some Staten 
Island parents, it was spending 
$10,000 to hire a private investigator 
to prove the young boy’s real age. I 
guess being No. 1 was the No. 1 prior- 
ity. The welfare and integrity of the 
children was simply going to have to 
take a back seat. 

My own emotional development 
had continued from sophomore year, 
up to Tuesday. I had gone through 
several of these ridiculous cycles the 
past year and a half, losing then gain- 
ing then losing perspective once 
again. 

As theclockstruck9 p.m. on Mon- 
day night, I wound myself up, sat on 
my chair and watched my other team, 
the New York football Giants, battle 
it out with Denver on national televi- 
sion. 

The game was close for about a 
half, but when the Broncos went up 
by 17, I found myself walking around 
the kitchen, muttering expletives like 
a friendly resident of Wyman Park. I 
was angry, confused, betrayed. After 
all, the Giants had promised me a 
better pass rush from the front four 
linemen. 

When I woke up on Tuesday, my 
roommate knocked on my door and 
told me that I should come to the 


| had made the trip 
countless times, but 
each time | could 
always count on being 
awed by those two, 
monumental edifices 
that once stood side- 
by-side, towering over 
the other buildings. 





television. Something big had hap- 
pened at the World Trade Center’s 
Twin Towers. 

I spent the rest of the day glued to 
the television, just as I did for about 
three hours the night before. But this 
time, the nausea that consumed me 
didn’t come from what I saw on a 
football field. A day before the Paulino 
All-Stars permanently fell from grace, 
New York City held a huge celebra- 
tion for the youngsters. 

Some were so proud of the pre- 
adolescent world-beaters as to call 
for a parade just like the real Bronx 
Bombers receive after a World Series 
victory. ; 

Thecelebration proceeds down the 
canyon of heroes in Manhattan’s fi- 
nancial district. Stockbrokers lean out 
their windows to shower the champi- 
ons with ticker tape. 

On Tuesday morning, the canyon 
of heroes saw a different type of pro- 
cession. Toxic smoke paraded quickly 


down the street with people sprinting 
away in a futile attempt to outrun 
possible suffocation. 

Stockbrokers leaned out the win- 
dows of the Twin Towers waving tow- 
els, trying to show rescue workers 
that they were trapped in a 110-story 
inferno. 

I love sports. One of my most fa- 
vorite things in the whole world is 
sitting at Shea on a summer day. I 
love the strategy of regular season 


But | have come to 
realize one thing. The 
“big game’ is just not 
that important in the 
scheme of things. 





baseball, the excitement and inten- 
sity that comes from high-stakes foot- 
ball and basketball games. 

But I have come to realize one 
thing. The “big game” is just not that 
important in the scheme of things. 

I may write about Bonds’ chase of 
the home run record, or the very ex- 
citing Seattle Mariners race for the 
all-time wins record. These stories 
interest me. But their outcomes are 
inconsequential in the long run. 

They have no lasting affect on me, 
oryouorany fan. Somethings matter 
and others do not. It is important to 
realize that sports outcomes are not 
the only things that do not really mat- 
ter. Athletics is where I have my own 
personal difficulties in keeping per- 
spective. 

But there are lots of people who 
worry too much about other things 
outside of athletics. Do I look stun- 
ning each and every day? Are my 
friends cool enough? 

Tuesday’s cataclysm makes the 
distinction between what matters and 
what does not, easier to see. Family 
does, of course, matter. 

Every time I haye driven back to 
New York to see my family, there 
are seemingly 1,000 routes I can 
take. However, I always pick the 
same one. I took the Brooklyn 
Queens Expressway so that I was 
able to drive right along the East 
River and gaze at the beautiful, 
southern tip of Manhattan. 

Ihadmadethetrip countless times, 
but each time I could always count on 
being awed by those two, monumen- 
tal edifices that once stood side-by- 
side, towering over the other build- 
ings. 

Before Tuesday, I thought sadness 
came from watching a tough Giant’s 
loss. NowI realize that sadness comes 
from having no need to take my route 
anymore. Devastation comes from 
the knowledge that this country lost 
thousands of men and woman within 
two minutes on Tuesday. 

AsI continue to sit in front of the 
television, watching continuous re- 
plays of impossible destruction, the 
idea that the Giants lost their sea- 
son opener is rather meaningless to 
me. 
I have a hunch many people feel 
the same way right now. But it 
shouldn’t take the worst American 
disaster in 60 years for us to keep the 
proper perspective. It shouldn’t take 
anything at all. 


























BY JUSTIN KOSORIS 
Tue JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Willthe winning tradition in Hop- 
kins women’s Volleyball continue? It 
is too soon to tell, but the Lady Blue 
Jays certainly have the talent, if not 
the experience, to get the job done. 

The first week of play was a busy 
one for the Blue Jays, who played a 
total of 11 matches, including two 
weekend tournaments. On Sept. 1, 
the Jays traveled to Haverford for a 
two-day tournament. The first day 
was a disappointment, as all three 
matches resulted in close losses. The 
first match against Widener went to 
five games, but in the end Widener 
pulled through with the victory. 

The next two matches both went 
to four games, although both were 
very close to going to the decisive 
fifth. The second day brought better 
fortune, however, as the Blue Jays 
lost an early match to Pittsburgh- 
Johnstown before pounding both St. 
Mary’sand LaRoche in three straight 
games. 





A night game at Catholic Univer- 
sity on Sept. 5 saw the Lady Jays falter 
a bit, as Catholic swept the Jays. The 
Blue Jays put up strong individual 
performances, however, with senior 
outside hitter Emily Miller leading all 
hitters with 16 killsandaddingamod- 
est 14 digs on the side. 

Freshman setter Betsy Baydalaalso 
stepped up in her starting role, gar- 
nering 25 assists as well as nine digs. 
The second tournament in as many 
weekends found the Blue Jays grow- 
ing swiftly as a team. The Lady Jays 
swept both Salisbury State and Villa 
Julie on Sept. 7. 

Against Salisbury State, the 
Hopkins duo of middle blockers, jun- 
iors Sarah Payne and Elisabeth Breese, 
combined for an outstanding 15 kills 
in 30 attempts without a single error, 
hitting a phenomenal .500 for the 
match. Freshman setter Baydala took 
the helm again against Villa Julie, put- 
ting up 13 assists, 18 digs and sixaces. 

Baydala has gone beyond the call 
of duty so far in her early Hopkins 
career, as she already leads the team 


Volleyball matches go to wire 





FILE PHOTO 


Despite the team’s 2-2 record on the weekend, and 4-7 overall, the young squad showed great improvement. 


with 32 aces, 302 assists, 140 digs, and 
an impressive .404 hitting percent- 
age. The second day of the tourna- 
ment was tougher, as the Jays were 
swept early by Moravian. 

The second match of the day, 
though, was much closer, and went to 
five games before Lycoming squeaked 
by with a 15-12 victory in the decid- 
ing game. 

The senior members of the Jays 
played outstanding defense in the 
match, with Emily Miller earning a 
career-high 28 digs and outside hitter 
Courtney Williams adding 16 digs of 
her own. Miller’s performance earned 
her All-Tournament honors with 40 
total kills and 62 digs in four matches. 

Despite going 2-2 for the week- 
end, and 4-7 overall, the young 
Hopkins squad continued to show 
quick growth and improvement. For 
a team that lost six players last year, 
the Blue Jays are showing great poise 
and have begun to exhibit signs that 
they can, in fact, continue the streak 
of winning seasons in women’s Vol- 
leyball. 
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"Dethroning despair by 
the power of Hope." 


CHRIST anc 


at we may FOLLOW Him with renewed passion. 
May the LORD BLESS YOU ALL! 





you to Harvest 2001. 
e the wonderful 
d Saviour Jesus 
Him for revival within our hearts so 


“MAY THE GOD OF HOPE FILL YOU WITH 
ALL JOY AND PEACE AS YOU TRUST HIM. SO 
THAT YOU MAY OVERFLOW WITH HOPE BY 
THE POWER OF THE HOLY SPIRIT." 
ROMANS 15:13 






rs the Srmeaker 
About the Speaker 
Rev. Rich Craven presently serves as Pastor/Teachel 
at Church ofthe Saviour in Wayne, PA, and as 
Adjunct Professor of Practical Theology at Westmin- 
ster Theological Seminary in Philadelphia. 
Rev. Craven partners in the preaching ministry at 

’ Church of the Saviour. The church in dynamic 
fashion fulfills its vision of "Declaring God's Glory, 
Preparing God's People, Sharing God's Love." 


Sierecier: Rev. Rich Craven 
wes Sept. 14-16 
Bile: 7:30 PM (Fri and Sat) 
10:00 AM (Sun) 


HOPE 


CHAPEL 
1600 w.seminary ave. 
lutherville, md 21093 
phone 410.337.9448 


On-Campus Van Pickup Schedule 

6:30 PM JHU (first pickup) 6:45 PM Peabody 
7:00 PM JHU (second pickup) 7:00 PM UMBC 
Pickups are in front of the MSE 

on the circular driveway. 


Placer 


Directions 
if you are coring from the south: Take 83 North untit it turris Intd 
Falls Road. Turn right onte Serninary Ave. Hope Chapel is to you 
laft. 
If you are coming from the north: Take 696 West and exit at thel 
Falis Road exit (236), Turn right onto Seminary, Hope Cnapel is 


visit us online at 


ananahopechapelmd.com 

















IMPORTANT CHANGES IN ADVISING AFFECT YOU 
See your faculty and academic advisers in September 


Follow these simple steps before September 28 so you may register for Spring 





classes. 
1. Get acopy of your transcript or access your grade display online 
and print it 
2. Download a requirements checklist for your major(s) and 
minor(s) by going to “http://www.advising.jhu.edu”. 
3. Complete each checklist | 
4. Take the checklist and grade record to your faculty adviser or department co- 





ordinator to verify your progress in the major. Get their signature ona Regis- 
tration Clearance form (available from departments, the Office of Academic 
Advising or the Registrar). 

5. Always make appointments to see advisers. 


6. Do the same for second majors and/or minors. 





7. Take the paperwork to Academic Advising to verify progress toward university 
requiremnets. OAA also signs the registration clearance form to complete the 
process. You are free to sign up for Spring classes when registration begins in 


November. 
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Field Ho “ae wins twice Attend a Hopkins sporting 


The team earns two victories but loses a very close game to York 


BY RON DEMETER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins Field Hockey 
team began the season by winning 
two out of their first three games. 

The Lady Jays won their first game 
of the season against the University 
of Scranton with a score of 2-1. 

The general mindset of the game 
was that either team could have won. 
Last year, Scranton managed to pull 
off a victory over the Jays, making 
this victory even more meaningful. 

Kelly Hewitt managed to score 
the first goal after her shot deflected 
off of a Scranton defender and into 
the goal. 

For most ofthe game the score was 
tied at one a piece until an Ashley 
Robbins goal put Hopkins ahead for 
good. 

In their second game the Field 
Hockey team would lose a sloppy 
game to York College bya score of 1- 
0. 

The Blue Jays failed to get off a 
shot on the opposing goal for the en- 
tire second half. 

“We played a hard game,” said 
sophomore Ashlee Duncan, “we just 


REPS EEE BO OS 
It was an important 


game because it was 
in our conference and 
we really came 
together as a team 
and everything just 


clicked. 
—ASHLEE DUNCAN 





did not make the right decisions and 
plays.” 

In their third game, the Blue Jays 
managed to rebound from an ugly 
loss and proceeded to dominate 
Haverford College in their first con- 
ference game, winning by a score of 
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4-0. 

Itwas Hopkins’ 17th-straight Cen- 
tennial Conference victory. 

“Itwas an important game because 
it was in our conference and we really 
came together as a team and every- 
thing just clicked,” added Duncan. 

Hopkins had ball control for vir- 
tually the entire game,which resulted 
in a high number of shots. 

The Hopkins Blue Jays finished 
the game with 11 shots on goal, while 
the Haverford Fords were only able 
to shoot twice. 

In the first half, freshman Julia 
Finkel scored the first goal on a pass 
from sophomore Jill DeStefano and 
sophomore Amanda Eckel scored an 
unassisted goal. 

The second half was similar to the 
first half, with Hopkins scoring two 
additional goals. 

Senior Maura Dudley scored on 
an assist by Senior Beth Pollack only 
26 seconds into the half. Soon after, 
Finkel scored her second goal of the 
night despite being mobbed by 


That’s because, while school is in session, 
Eddie’s is ey stabare a cents-off coupon 
fov a different sandwich each week. 


(6 ere evel Rent for your weekly 


Senseless Special, 


and. use the fe roxerel sense you ete 
ive) get fifty cents back. 
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Your day is welcome eres 


- (410) 889-1558 
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one appears! 
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° Open if days 


; LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER 
Field Hockey destroys the Haverford Fords with a stunning 4-0 victory. 


Haverford’s defense. 

Finkel’s efforts led to her being 
named the Centennial Conference 
player-of-the-week, an honor she 
shares with Becky Arnold of Western 
Maryland College. 

Goal keeper Missi Schafhauser 
only gave up two goals in the three 
games this past week, testaments to 
her own ability and a very strong 
JHU defensive effort in all three 
games. 

The Field Hockey team ended the 
week ranked No. 18 in a Division III 
poll. They were to have played the 
Salisbury State, the top team in the 
division, this Wednesday, but due to 
the recent tragedy, it has been can- 
celled. 

The team hopes to return to the 
NCAA tournament this year and is 
surrounded by high expectations. 

“Our realistic goal is the NCAA 
championships,” said Amanda Eckel, 
“because we have the ability, and this 
is the strongest team we have ever 
had.” 


WE'RE A LITTLE GENTSLESS. 


P uty, to be exact, and it will only get wovse. 
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SENSELESS SPECIAL—806 OFF 
Oil American Sub 


Virginia” baked ham, yellow American cheese, lettuce, 


and tomato on a soft sub voll 


,45 











f all the things that this 
school lacks, nothing is 
more profound than 
our lack of school spirit. 


school society spend all of their non- 
studying time bitching and moaning 
on the DailyJolt. 

Nowhere is this phenomena more 
evident than the attendance at many 
of our sporting events. I attended two 


{| | gamesthis week, amen’s soccer game 
|| and a field hockey game. At both 


events, the Homewood stands were 
noticeably empty. 
The only people present were the 


‘| athletes, their family, a few friends 


and the few News-Letter writers there 





RANDOM 
RAMBLINGS 


for coverage. 

Is there any reason for us to avoid 
these events? Are we too busy? Is trek- 
king up to Homewood Field too 
physically-challenging for some 
people? Is this the effect of dropping 
to No. 16 in the infamous rankings of 
USNews? 

It’s none of those. We just don’t 
care. Whatever school spirit we have 
is invested in our strongest depart- 
ments, but we don’t have interna- 
tional studies majors wearing an IR 
insignia upon their breast. Our school 
store does not sell 
“Johns Hopkins History department” 


shirts. Almost everyone on campus” 


It is why the dregs of 


has a shirt from Johns Hopkins on it, 
we do have school pride. We need to 
express it somehow. 

Athletes do have their own team 
shirts, and their apparel is sold in the 
student store, but they also work their 
rear ends off on their own time. Time 
when they can be studying and im- 
proving their grades, or hanging out 
with friends — all the things you take 
for granted. 

If they work so hard to perfect 
their craft, then why do we tryso hard 
to ignore it? 

As an accomplished musician, I 
always felt terrible whenever I saw 
empty seats in the audience. I felt it 
was our fault for not being “impres- 
sive” enough to gain people’s inter- 
est. Now imagine you are on the foot- 
ball team and there are as many men 
on the field as there are in the stands. 

The football team, like soccer, like 
field hockey, is not just a simple club 
started by Hopkins students. 

Their efforts are financed and pro- 
moted by the Johns Hopkins, andI’m 
nottalking about the paltry sum most 
student groups receive. We pay sala- 
ries to the team’s coaches, and we pay 
them to win. 

We publish the football schedule 
on posters and give them to local busi- 
nesses for a reason. We want people 
at the games. We need people at all of 
ourhome games. More people, means 
more fan support, and having more 
fan support improves a team’s 
chances of winning. 

Notthat our school needs the help, 
almost all of our teams finished last 
year with records above .500. Believe 
it or not, our athletic program is ex- 
tremely strong. 

I took the liberty of asking some- 
one why people do not go to our 
games. “Because our teams suck!” was 
her response. She did not even have 
to think to respond. 

I asked another student and his 
response was, “People do not go be- 
cause they do not expect to see their 
friends there and the general level of 
play they expect to see is low.” 

The last student I asked explained 
that he would go, but he never has 
time and that he never really knows 
when the games take place. 


event, improve school spirit 


To sum it all up, people think that 
Hopkins sports are inferior and ap- 
parently it is not “cool” to go to the 
games or even find out when theyare. 

So our sports are inferior? Like I 
said before, only a handful of our 
teams lack winning records but they 
are in no way inferior. Other than 
Lacrosse, our teams compete in Divi- 
sion III, that does not mean that our 
sports “suck”. 

Many ofourathletes have the abil- 
ity to play in Division I. I am not 
saying that our athletes are blu¢ chip- 
pers and I am not saying that they 
would’ve earned scholarships at other 
schools. 

I am saying we have some pretty 
damn talented peopleoncampus that 
come to this school for our academ- 
ics, and unfortunately their efforts go 
unnoticed by most of the student 
body. 

Why don’t they just go to the Ivy 
league, they’re Division I? The same 
reason that you are here (see Focus 
section.) 

What we should do is stop think- 
ing that our non-Lacrosse sports are 
meaningless. 

If they were then the school would 
not invest money in them, the News- 
Letter would not lay out three pages a 
week devoted to them, and I would 
certainly not spend my free time edit- 
ing this section. 

I believe that our Lacrosse team 
receives enough recognition as it is, 
and it is time for us to put the spot- 
light on some of our other sports. 
Last semester our sports section ex- 
panded our efforts to cover our sports 
teams and minimized our coverage 
of national sports. 

Inthe future we hope that our time 
and effort will lead to an increase in 
school spirit. If your sick of watching 
the news, playing Counterstrike, or 
are just bored then head on down to 
Homewood field to watch some ath- 
letes who do not play for money, do 
not play for personal ambition and 
do not play for fame. These are people 
that play for the love of the game. 
They do not have to play, and in fact 
they have every reason not to. So 
please respect their commitment by 
attending their competitions. 





Water Polo plays toe to toe against 
best opponents in the country 


Sixth-place finish is highest ever in Princeton Invitational 


BY ERIC TAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins NEws-LeTTER 


Despite having opened the season 
in historic fashion, the Johns Hopkins 
Water Polo team stumbled into the 
weekend, losing all games at their 
Princeton Invitational held in 
Princeton, N.J. on Sept. 8-9. 

The Blue Jays (2-5) had opened 
the 2001 season at the Navy Labor 
Day Open in Annapolis, Sept. 1-2. 

There, Johns Hopkins over- 
whelmed the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in the first round, 12- 
Ds 

The Blue Jays would go on to 
defeat Bucknell, 7-5, but would lost 
to St. Francis, 13-5, and to Iona, 13- 
i 

The 2-2 record was still good 
enough forthe Blue Jays to finish sixth 
in the tournament, the highest finish 
for Johns Hopkins ever, 12th being 
its previous best finish. 

Freshman driver Brian Mead led 
the team with 10 goals and junior 
driver and co-captain Ryan Ford had 
four. But the next tournament would 
prove to be less successful. 

Ford led the Jays (2-5) into the 
invitational with three goals against 
St. Francis. But it was not enough to 
withstand the offensive presence of 
the Terriers, who won 13-6. 

In the second match, Johns Hop- 


kins almost pulled off the upset 

against host Princeton, heading into 

the second half tied at five. 
However, the Tigers went ona 5-0 





We are improving at a 
tremendous rate, but 
these first few games 
tell us that we need to 
get into shape, and 
that we need to 
change up and fine 
tune our offense and 
defense. 

—RYAN FORD 


run in the third period, eventually 
defeating the Blue Jays, 11-6. 

“Even though we lost, we played 
[Princeton] very well,” Water Polo 
Head Coach Ted Bresnahan said. 
“Princeton was one of the top three 
teams in the nation last year, so we 
showed that we could play pretty even 
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TER, INC. 410-494-8113 - TOWSON, MARY- 





with them. 

In the final match, sophomore 
driver Geoffrey McCann scored 
four goals, helping to build a 6-4 
lead at the half against Queens Col- 
lege. 

But weak defense allowed Queens 
to rally to a 10-9 victory. 

In each game, the Blue Jays have 
received consistent play from sopho- 
more goalie Craig Smith, who has 
averaged over 20 saves per game. 

His 79-percentsave rate has helped 
the Blue Jays remain close in each 
game. 

With only five returning starters, 
the Blue Jays know that the team is 
quite young and inexperienced. 

“We areavery young team,” Ford 
said. “We are improving at a tre- 
mendous rate, but these first few 
games tell us that we need to get 
into shape and that we need to 
change up and fine tune our offense - 
and defense.” 

Johns Hopkins will next play in 
the Kings Point tournament in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Sept. 15-16. 

“We are the only Division III 
Water Polo team in the nation to 
make it to the Collegiate Water Polo 
Association Eastern Varsity Cham- | 
pionships for two consecutive years - 
(1999, 2000),” Bresnahan said. : 
“Right now, we’re looking just as | 
good.” , 


C'mon: you 
know this 
section rocks! 


If you would like to _ 
write forus,then 
call 6-6000 and ask _ 
for! Dae or Ron. te 









CALENDAR 


All games have been postponed 
until further notice due to the 
tragic events on Tuesday. 





THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Football off and running with 35-3 
pummeling of Washington & Lee 


BY JEREMY M. LIFF 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Johns Hopkins Football started off 
their 2000-2001 campaign withabang 
by crushing Washington and Lee 34- 
3 at Homewood on Saturday. While 
all opening day victories are good, 


’ this onewas extra special. Head Coach 


Jim Margraffwon his 61st game, mak- 
inghim theall-time winningest coach 
in school history and the 31-point 
margin of victory the new, largest for 
the team in a season-opener since 
1959: 

The Blue Jay’s, in their new 4-4 
alignment, put ona defensive exhibi- 
tion and served notice to the rest of 
the Centennial Conference that they 
will be a force to be reckoned with 
this year. Hopkins’ stingy style was 
lead by senior Adam Seidman, who 
moved from outside linebacker to 
defensive end before the start of the 
season. 

The journey from run-stopper to 
pass-rusher certainly paid dividends 
as Seidman garnered a sack to go 
along with six tackles on his way to 
earning Centennial Conference De- 
fensive Player-of-the-Week honors. 

The Blue Jays were in complete 
control of the game from the outset 
but used a 21 point fourth-quarter to 
put the punch line on the laugher. 
Already leading 13-3, senior Scott 
Marorana finished off a six-play, 66- 
yard drive byrunning to pay dirtfrom 
eight yards out. 

On the ensuing Washington and 
Lee drive, JHU forced a fumble and 
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Football avenges last season’s loss to Washington & Lee with an offensive explosion and strong defense. 


year, Heleniak threw 17 touchdowns 
against only five interceptions. Out- 
standing performances such as his 
19-21 effort against Kings Point and 





We feel very good 
about where we stand 
at quarterback. Rob 


recovered theballattheif opponent's ® “6h; 0 U sly had an 


28-yard line. The Jays wasted no time 
to pad their considerable lead as 
sophomore Kyle Miller caught a 
touchdown pass from senior Rob 
Heleniak on the first play after the 
turnover, making the score 27-3. 
Long touchdown passes are some- 
thing that the head coach expects to 
see a lot of this year from Heleniak. 
Talking about his passer, Margraff 
explains, “We feel very good about 
where we stand at quarterback. Rob 
obviously had an outstanding season 
last year.” | 
The numbers back him up. Last 


outstanding season 


last year. 


—HEAD COACH JIM 
MARGRAFF 





320-yard tally against Muhlenberg 
earned the quarterback and Honor- 
able Mention All-Centennial selec- 
tion despite missing nearly a third of 
the season to injury. 

While the Blue Jays broke the game 


wide open in the final quarter, the 
contest was actually decided after 
thirty minutes. With under two min- 
utes to go in the first half, freshman 
Adam Cook scored on a three-yard 
burst to add seven points to the 3-0 
lead that they held for most of the half 
on the wings of the stonewall defense 
and a 28-yard field goal by senior 
Matt Andrade. 

In the third quarter the lead re- 
mained at ten after the General’s first 
three points were quickly matched by 
Andrade’s second field goal of the 
game. The fourth quarter explosion 
was capped off by junior Harrell 
Lightfoot’s six-yard touchdown run 
to push the Jay’s final total to 34. 

Although Seidman earned thecon- 
ference honors, he received a huge 
amount of support from his fellow 
defenders. The four turnovers forced 
by JHU were the result of great efforts 
from seniors Mike Hallas and Nick 
Quercetti. Hallas was hampered by 
injury last year. 

This year, he hopes to not only 
return to his cornerback position, but 
he may see some time at wide re- 


ceiver. On Saturday, he gotsome good 
practice for his alternate position by 
coming up with the first two inter- 


Hopkins 


VISITOR 
Washington & Lee 





ceptions of his career. 

Quercetti recovered two Wash- 
ington and Lee fumbles. The turn- 
overs lead to 10 points for Hopkins. 

The Blue Jaysnext game willbe at 
Rochester as they attempt to go 2-0 
for the fourth time in the last five 
years. 

The Yellowjackets will certainly 
bring alot ofbravado after dominat- 
ing in their opener, 44-6 over St. 
John Fisher. The two teams have 
never faced each other. 





Men’s soccer wins three to start off flawlessly 


BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN 
Tue JouNns Hopkins News-LetTER 


The Johns Hopkins men’s Soccer 
team has started their 2001 season off 
with three impressive wins and an 
undefeated record. The team won the 
Blue Jay Classic last weekend, defeat- 
ing Buffalo State, 6-0, and Virginia 
Wesleyan, 3-1. 

On Saturday, the team, led by two 
goals and an assist by senior forward 
Matthew Doran, dominated the 
King’s College Monarchs in a 5-0 
shutout. The Jays did not score until 
35 minutes into the game, but never- 
theless, the game remained one-sided 
throughout the competition, as the 
Monarchs seldom got the ball into 
Blue Jay territory, and only managed 
to get three shots on goal, compared 
with theJays’ 35. The team is now 


' ranked ninth in the latest NSCAA 


poll. 

Even though the team came away 
with a one-sided shutout, however, 
they were not satisfied. 

“Asawhole, we feel we didn’t play 
that well,” senior co-captain Ryan 
Kitzen remarked. “It’s probably a 


good thing though; we knowhow well 


we can do, we know our potential, 
and we know that we haven’t reached 
it yet.” . 
The team, though it is not satisfied 
with its mance against the Mon- 
archs, feels that it did pretty well un- 
der the unusual | Gah aera of a 
few injuries and the hat senior 
to sit out the game because he was 


issued yellow and red cards ‘in the’ 


Virginia Wesleyan match. 

_Kitzen and Williams feel that there 
are many characteristics of this year’s 
team apart from those of previous 


years. 





LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER 


The team played well despite losing players due to injury and red cards. 


“This year we have one of the 
strongest freshman classes that we’ve’ 
had since I’ve been here,” Kitzen says. 
“That fact has provided for morecom- 
petitive practices and has made us a. 
better team.” | ; 


“We expect success, even though _ 


_we’re young,” Williams adds. “We. 
have alot of young kids ata lot of key 
positions, yet we feel like we have a 


competitive team that can’ compete, 


pionship.” rye) oe 

‘Though the team is young, Will- 
iams says that alot of the players were 
playing together for the first time last 
year, so they “kind of have a year of 
experience under [their] beltsin terms 


- fortheCentennial Conference Cham- 
tal _ thisseason, they mustacceptthat they 


of the offense and a couple defend- 
lets. 
Last year, the team went 15-3- 
2,and made it to the third round of 
the NCAA tournament. Their expec- 
tations are even higher for this year. 
_ “Tfwe got that far playing together 
_ forthe first time,” Williams says, “we 


_ should be able to get at least to the 


_ Sweet 16 this year.” byte), 
‘Yet, the team also realizes that de- 
spite the advantages thatthe team has 


~ have new’ challenges, as well. One of 


the new things that each team in the _ 
Centennial Conference must deal. 


_ with this year is a new playoff setup. 
Instead of having the winner of the 


conference go to the NCAA tourna- 
ment, the top four teams in the con- 
ference instead have a mini-tourna- 
ment, the winner of which goes to 
the NCAA tournament, 

“No matter how we finish up at 
the end of the season, we havea tour- 
nament to play,” Kitzen says. 

“This year’s challenge is to stay 
focused, because alot ofour division 
rivals last year have gotten even bet- 
ter,” Williams adds. 

Both Kitzen and Williams feel 


If we got that far 
playing together for 
the first time, we 
should be able to get 
at least to the Sweet 


16 this year. 
—RYAN KITZEN 





confident about this year’s season 
and feel that there are many things 
that sets the Jays apart from other 
teams that can help carry them deep 
into the tournament. 

“The fact that we know theres al- 
ways room for improvement sets us 
apart,” Kitzen says.”We’re a com- 
petitive team and we play to win.” 

Doran, who leads the team with 
11 points this season, was recently 
named the Centennial Conference 
Men’s Soccer Player-of-the-Week. 
The Jays will next travel to 
Swarthmore before returning 
home for games against Western 
Maryland and Ursinus. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


Bobby and Barry Bonds have combined for the 
record number of home runs by a father son 
duo. Other notable father-son duos include 
Ken Griffey Jr. (currently with the Cincinnati 
Reds) and Sr. (hitting coach for the Reds) and 
Cincinnati Reds manager Bob Boone and his 
major league sons Aaron (Cincinnati Reds) and 
Bret (Seattle Mariners.) 





W. Soccer extends 
streak to 14 games 


Opposition outscored 10-0 this year 


BY MICHAEL MASTRANGELO 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Expectations have been running 
high for good reason as the 2001 
women’s Soccer team took to the field 
a week and a half ago. Impressively 
enough, the Blue Jays ranked at the 
top, along with Muhlenberg, of the 
2001 Centennial Conference’s pre- 
season poll with 93 total points and six 
first-place votes. 

Hopkins comes off an incredible 
2000 season, which includeda school- 
record 18 wins and an ECAC champi- 
onship and with the addition of some 
promising freshmen it really was no 
surprise that the Blue Jays received the 
top preseason ranking. 


MOCHE 
Hopkins 
LYSITOs? 


St. Mary's 


ae 
ae 





The 2001 team consists of 15 re- 
turning players, which includes sopho- 
mores Jessica Sapienza and Aline Ber- 
nard leading the offense. Defensively, 
junior goalie Shannon O'Malley, jun- 
iors Lauren Hanlon and Yquem Ro- 
man, and sophomore Chrissy Stuart 
attemptto surpass last season's school- 

jiex tee 


') Pécord of 12 shutouts. =~” 


The season opener on Sept. 4 pitted 
the Blue Jays against the Mustangs of 
Villa Julie here at Homewood Field 
and, surely enough, Hopkins proved 
their top ranking. It took 11 minutes 
for junior midfielder Jill Minger to 
open the scoring off a pair of passes 
from Alix Batty and Jen Baldwin. Jes- 
sica Sapienza, less than a minute later, 
netted a shot off an assist from Batty 
on a freekick. 

At this point it was clear that the 
Blue Jays would control the pace of the 
game. Later in the half, Sapienza tal- 
lied her second goal of the game in the 
22nd minute to put Hopkins on top 3- 
0. 

At the 41st minute of the game, 
senior forward Kacey Foster netted 
the Blue Jays’ fourth and final goal. 
Hopkins’ strong defense took over 
and made it impossible for the Villa 
Julie offense to manage any type of 
surge. 

Shannon O’Malleyand sophomore 
Annie Adamczyk combined for four 
saves in goal and the shutout, while 





| think the team is 
better than ever. We've 
been working 


extremely hard 
—JESSICA SAPIENZA 





Forward Aline Bernard kicks the ball while evading a defender. _ 





Alix Batty and Jen Baldwin tallied two 
assists each to contribute to the Blue 
Jay victory. 

Jessica Sapienza, who scored two 
goals that day, stated, “I think the 
team is better than ever. We’ve been 
working extremely hard, and our ex- 
pectations are high for the tourna- 
ment this year.” 

Next on the Blue Jays’ schedule 
were the Seahawks of St. Mary’s. Ap- 
parently, both teams brought their 
defensive “A” games to the field early 
on. With just 15 seconds remaining 
in the first half, freshman Sandra Lebo 
swiped the ball from a Seahawk’s de- 
fender and recorded her first career 
goal. 

Lebo’s goal proved to give the Blue 
Jays the offensive momentum that 
was needed to take control of the 
game. In the second half, Jen Baldwin 
netted a goal after capitalizing on an 
assist from Jill Minger. Sophomore 
Annie Colabella soon followed with 
her first career goal and Hopkins’ 
third goal less than five minutes later. 
The Blue Jays’ third and final goal 
gave them a comfortable lead that 
they would take to the final buzzer. 

Shannon O’Malley recorded 
her16thcareer shutout, has surpassed 
the 100-save mark and is just 10 saves 
from moving into third-place in 
Hopkins History. This victory was 
the Blue Jays’ 13th straight, including 
the final 11 games of 2000, a new 
record for Hopkins women’s soccer. | 

On Sunday, the Blue Jays took to 
the field to face the Wildcats of 
Johnson and Wales. Again, first half — 
offense proved to be somewhat slow 
as senior forward, Lindsay Vodoklys 
scored the only first half goal in the 
33rd minute of the game off an assist 
from sophomore Leah Blom. 

However, in the second half, the 
Hopkins offense exploded for five 
goals to give them a 6-0 victory. The 
offensive surge began with a Jen 
Baldwin goal off a breakaway just 30 


" 


HCBE 
Hopkins 
rare So 


Villa Julie 


seconds into the half. Kacey Foster 
followed witha pair of goals off passes 
from Baldwin and Batty. 

Jill Minger followed with her second 
goal of the season for the Blue Jays, 
while Jen Baldwin toppedoff the scor- 
ing with her second goal of the game. 
Defensively for Hopkins, sophomore 
Annie Adamczyk started in goal forthe 
third time in her career and recorded | 
one save and the shutout. i 

With the victory, the Blue Jays’ 
win streakincreases to an amazing 14 
games. Hopkins will try to push the 
streak to 15 when they take on No. 14 
Messiah College at Homewood Field. 





- MIKE FISCHER/NEWS-LE 
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FOCUS 


Ever wonder just what it is about those pesky 
Ivy Leagues that gives them such a cachet? 
Well, you can check it out in this week's Focus 
section * B2 

















FEATURES 


MegaBYTES has a brand new look. Find out 
what students are saying about it. Also, Ryan 
Hanley organizes a 4,000 bike tour. And S. 
gives his thoughts concerning Tuesday's tragic 
attack on New York and Washington. + B3 





Special half page feature: Find out about four 
separate students’ experiences during 
Tuesday's tragedy. Also, Shannon offers her 
perspective on the attack on America. « B4 


Another special feature as Charles takes us on 
a trip through Baltimore during the Sept. 11 
day of terror. Ona lighter note, Sean Pattap 
returns with another column series, this time 

focusing on the great state of New Jersey, + B5 






Read about a special thrift store in Hampden 
that will be sure to give you great service. 
Also, if you're in the mood for Afgahni cuisine, 
check out The Helmand in Mount Vernon. « B6 






A&E | 


So much rock n’ roll, so little time. The 
HFStival, then and now. Check out the various 
artists, like Fuel, Green Day and Incubus, who 
performed to a very excited crowd. * B7 . 










P.J. Harvey: vamp or rock star? Matt O’Brien 
reports. Also, Steven Porter on American Pie 2 
and Josephine Yun on the upcoming Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra season, which is led by 

Maestro Yuri Temirkanov. * B8 







CALENDAR 


Looking for something to do tonight, this 
weekend, or, in fact, any time between now 
and next Thursday? The calendar section is the 
place to be. Check it out and find the place you 
want to be. « B8-9 
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Brandon Boyd, the voice behind Incubus. 


BY NATALYA MINKOVSKY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


I remember my first HFStival. I was 16, the Gin Blossoms were at the top of 
the charts, and I had recently discovered rock ‘n’ roll. And there I was, at RFK 
Stadium in Washington, D.C., 60,000 sweaty people pushing me around, beer 
in my shoes and Andy Dick pulling down his pants on the stage. It was 1996, and 


I was at my first rock concert. 


If you live in Maryland, D.C. or Virginia, the HFStival, presented by WHFS 
99.1 FM, is your yearly mini-Woodstock. Things happen at the HFStival — 
Courtney Love’s infamous stage dive, for instance. The Ramones played the . 
festival in 95. Stone Temple Pilots, Beck, Red Hot Chili Peppers, Rage Against 
the Machine and Limp Bizkit have been there. No Doubt played it right before 
they went on the Tragic Kingdom tour. Also, chances are, if you are willing to 
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“T always keep 


mine on vibrate.’ 


ion 


—Computer Science Professor 
Baruch Awerbuch 
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AMY KIM/NEWS-LETTER 
Coldplay vocalist Chris Martin also played the keyboard and guitar on both days of the 


SPY KEMINEW SE RT RER HFStival. Martin invited fans onstage to participate during each of his performances. 





AMY KIM/NEWS-LETTER 
Staind, lead by Aaron Lewis, has a penchant for the 
dramatic, in both lyrics and lighting. 


skip the main stage and hang around by the street stage instead, you will catch 
a set from the-next big thing. 

This year was no different. On May 27, Alien Ant Farm performed on the 
HFStival side stage. Next thing you know, their cover of Michael Jackson’s 
“Smooth Criminal” is the next most-likely-to-be-overplayed song on the 
radio. On May 28, Sum 41 were just some nice guys signing autographs in the 
RFK Stadium parking lot. Come August, they are performing with Tommy Lee 
and Rob Halford at the MTV 20th Anniversary Bash. 

Each year, the main stage of the HFStival is a who’s-who of popular rock ‘n’ 
roll. If they are getting overplayed on a modern rock station, they are probably 
going to be at the festival. Not that that’s a bad thing. This year’s performers 
included Coldplay, Lifehouse, Fuel, 3 Doors Down, Incubus, Cold, Linkin 
Park and Staind. There was a DJ set by Fatboy Slim, Live performed with 
Tricky, Greenday lit their instruments on fire and Weezer played a small, 
private show somewhere in the depths of the stadium. 


AMY KIM/NEWS-LETTER 
Greenday’s Billy Joe Armstrong concentrates on those three chords. Overset: Flam- 
ing instruments marked the end of Greenday’s HFStival 2001 performance. 


CONTINUED ON B7 


Aninnocence lost as terrorism strikes American soil © 


BY MIKE SPECTOR 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-LETTER 


Numbness. Shock. Frantic phone 
calls. Disbelief. Prayer circles. Com- 
munities of television viewers. 

These were the feelings and images 
shared by the Hopkins community in 
the wake of the worst attack America 
has ever seen in its history. 

For the first time, members of this 
generation can credibly say they lived 
through a major traumatic historical 
event. Our grandparents had Pearl har- 
bor. Our parents had Vietnam. And 
now we have Sept. 11. Comparisons to 

‘the Oklahoma City Bombing, the 
U.S.S. Cole incident and the Kenya 
bombing pale in stature, despite their 
magnitude. 

Some people cried. Some quietly 
watched the news. Some people fran- 
tically called everyone they could think 
of. Hardly a soul went through the day 
without some concerned contact from 
parents or relatives. 

Instead of a normal jubilation that 
usually stems from class cancellation, 
students were quiet. Large crowds 

gathered around radios’ and televi- 

sions. An ominous silence pervaded 


the campus. All remained silentas they 
watched the news or listened to the 
radio. 

Frustration abounded. Many 
phones wouldn’t work. Students knew 
that all they could do from Baltimore 
is watch. 

The only thing many students could 
dowas prayand give blood. Some gath- 
ered in groups to pray. Many flooded 
Union Memorial Hospital, only to be 
turned away by long waits. Some man- 
aged to be called back and make their 
donation wishes a reality. 

The frustration developed at the 
outset of Tuesday only increased. Stu- 
dents along with the rest of the coun- 
try want to know who is responsible 
and punish them accordingly. 

As the day wore on, the magni- 
tude of Sept. 11 became frighten- 
ingly clear. Every thought went by 
the wayside. School, money, home- 
work, boyfriends, girlfriends. Noth- 
ing mattered. Only one thing did: an 
innocence was lost. We’ve never felt 
this unsafe. And as we watch the 
images of planes crashing into the 
Twin Towers, the Pentagon, the Twin 
Towers collapsing, we wonder if we 
will ever be truly safe again. 
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The Jewish community gathers around to support one another. 


j MIKE FISCHER/NEWS-LETTER 
Downtown, flags were at half mast this past Tuesday. 
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IVY LEAGUE 


An application deferred: 
Hopkins and the Ivies 


BY JEFF NOVICH 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Hopkins is a unique school. 
Unique because we have no grade 
inflation. Unique because many of 
our departments are more difficult 
than at other, comparable colleges. 
Unique because our students seem to 
work harder and longer than their 
peers at, say, UPenn or Harvard. 
Unique because, no matter howhard 
we try, we can’t seem to get up to that 
Ivy League status when weare ranked. 

We have long sniffed the Ivy 
League steak always waved in front of 





LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER 
They may go to Hopkins, but they sport Ivy spirit. 


our noses, but have never tasted it. 
Some students take the annual U.S. 
News rankings seriously and look at 
Hopkinsas their disappointing back- 
up school when they don’t get into 
higher-ranking Ivies. Has this made 
students bitter? 

“Fuck you. I’m not bitter,” says 
Jesse Himmelstein, a senior computer 
engineering major. Itseems many stu- 
dents share in these sentiments. 

When asked to comment on the 
recent drop in our ranking, junior 
Martin Marks had this to say: “Pll 
tell you something — I’m not sur- 
prised in the least. For a university 
that operates 
with the effi- 
ciency of an 
Eastern Euro- 
pean nation, 
they [Hopkins] 
sometimes lose 
track of such 
trivial details as 
the most-impor- 
tant college 
ranking scale in 
the United States 
today. I don’t 
blame anyone. 

“Sure, [Ivy 
League colleges] 
may have a high 
ranking,” he 
added, “but [...] I 
thinkitallbalances 
out in the end.” 

“I came to 
Hopkins because 
other schools are 
too uptight and 
too competitive,” 
said Roy Lirov, a 
senior in the a 
cappella group 
the AllNighters. 

“But,  seri- 
ously,” he later 
added, “this was 
the only school I 
got into.” Hop- 


kins does have a significantly-lower 
selectivity ranking than most other 
comparable schools. 

Students come to Hopkins for a 
variety of reasons. Indeed, there are 
those who come because they didn’t 
get into Ivies, but many have come 
seeking the acclaimed educational 
programs and resources that this 
school has to offer. 

“I didn’t want to go to an Ivy 
League school,” said junior Melissa 
Grober. “None of them had what I 
was looking for — a good Cognitive 
Science program and an excellent 
school of music” 

Many students here get over- 
whelmed their freshman year with the 
intense regimen of studying. However, 
this can be beneficial in some ways. 
“People at Hopkins don’t appreciate 
the great survival tactics they’re learn- 
ing,” saidsenior Jenn Smolin. “[They’re 
learning] How to function with a lack 
of sleep, lack of food and an immense 
amount of caffeine.” 

It seems a great deal of premeds 
would gain an advantage for med 
school with these skills — skills that 
too few Ivies can offer. The average 
number of “all nighters” a student 
has in a given semester is usually a 
telling sign of how hard their school 
is. Most Hopkins students are gener- 
ally up near the 7 - 12 range and sig- 
nificantly more if they are engineer- 
ing majors. On the other hand, 
students at Brown or Yale can only 
claim a mere fraction of these days, 
with some even remaining “all- 
nighter virgins.” 

But is how much we work really a 
telling sign of the quality of our edu- 
cation? Professors here would prob- 
ably disagree — then assign more 
homework. Indeed, we will likely 
never claim to be an Ivy League 
school. But do we really want to be in 
that ever-exclusive club? Maybe, 
maybe not. 

Itall dependsifyou get your trans- 
fer application in by Dec. 1. 


Why were still better than they are 


One man’s decisive answer to U.S. News college rankings-related 
insecurity at the Johnny Hop: It’s time to suck it up and deal! 


irst things first, comrades. 

U.S. News can take its 

stinkin’ rankings and shove 

‘em up David Gergen’s 

ample arse. In the country, 
we're 16th-best, huh? Slightly less- 
adequate than Washington U., eh? 
We built the frickin’ proximity fuse 
(it won us World War II, people!), 
and this is the thanks we get. 

Toarms, Blue Jays. These so-called 
journalists have sullied our fine 
school’s reputation once too often. 
It’s time we get some payback. 

The worst indignity of all? Some- 
how, we ve managed to be left below 
a certain eight schools that seem to 
have acquired their sky-high reputa- 
tions solely based on the shrubbery 
upon their walls and the Puritans who 
founded them. That pesky Ivy League 
strikes again. 

Don’t get me wrong, people. I'll 


As much as we've 
made a science of 
complaining about 
Hopkins, most 
undergraduates 
acknowledge our 
school’s inherent 
greatness. 





give credit where it’s due. Harvard, 
Princeton, Yale ... fine schools all. I 
hear they occasionally even do some 
learning at these joints, in between 
WTO protests and Ralph Nader ral- 
lies. Besides, their alums control the 
most influential secret societies in 
the known world, so you’vg got to 
give them much (ifgrudging) respect. 
If they can get Georgie-boy elected, 
what can’t they do? 

But Penn at No. 5? Columbia at 
No. 9? Whatin the name ofall-that’s- 
holy is Cornell doing at No, 14? Some- 
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CHARBELBARAKAT. 
Our MaN IN 
AMSTERDAM 


body call Johnnie Cochran because, 
baby, we got robbed. 

Penn is in the middle of West 
Philly, a crime-infested hole that 
makes East Balto look like 
Fantasyland. This is the place that 
ran Will Smith out of town on his 
sorry, hip-hop tail. Columbia is ar- 
chaic enough to make its undergrads 
take swimming lessons. I fear anyone 
falling into the East River would find 
them of little aid. ° 

And what can I say about Cornell 
that isn’tfrightening? That infamous 
bridge of theirs makes its own joke by 
now. The school is buried in upstate 
New York, the Mid-Atlantic’s 
answerto Mississippi. While we've got 
the world’s greatest hospital in our 
fold, they've got the world’s finest 
school of Hotel Management and 
Hospitality. So we’ve got doctors, and 
they’ve got bellboys. Not even close. 

But I needn’t tear down these other 
universities to prove our superiority. 
As much as we've made a science of 
complaining about Hopkins, most un- 

eourschool’s 
inherentgreatness. Heck, it’s been over 
two weeks since they've arrived, and 
most of the freshmen still haven’t con- 
sidered transferring to Towson. That 
says something, people. 

Remember the important things 
that remind us of our superiority to 
Ivy Leaguers. Write them down, tack 


+ 


them to your Day-Planners and keep 
them handy when your fancy-pants 
cousin from Ithaca comes a-calling. 
Feel free to clip this column, for even 
easier access. 

Sure, they’ve got Division I foot- 
ball, but our D-I lacrosse team actu- 
ally wins games. Have you seen the 
pansies that play for these Ivy teams, 
anyway? They re reading Tolstoy on 
the sidelines, man. Ourlaxboyscould 
teach ‘em a thing or two about being 
college athletes — not only can they 
not tell Tolstoy from TollHouse 
cookies, but most can barely even 
read past the third-grade level. Ah, 
functional illiteracy ... now that’s 
what college sports are really about. 

Sure, the Ivies have much bigger 
endowments, but we can actually 
spend some of ours on merit schol- 
arships. Thanks to Bloomberg and 
the Hodsons breaking out the check- 
books, quite a few of us get a hefty 
break on tuition. That only leaves us 
$30,000 a year to worry about, give 
or take an Orgo lab. 

Sure, they’ve got four years’ worth 
of campus housing for undergrads, 
but we’ve got the Master Plan. So 
what ifconstruction turned Hopkins 
into a war zone and soured one year 
of my education? I’ll take bricks over 
dorms anytime, baby. 

Even our international students 
are far more interesting than our Ivy 
League competitors’. Where else can 
undergrads spend hours of enjoy- 
ment fleeing hordes of sketchy 
Turks in dank, frat house base- 
ments? Not at dear ol’ Harvard, 
that’s for sure. 

Fear not, friends. Things may be 
looking up for us. At least someone 
up there seems to have corrected the 
greatest injustice of all. Finally, 
Brown U., that bastion of 
Birkenstocks, hash pipes and four 
years’ worth of pass/fail semesters, 
no longer towers above Hopkins on 
the list. While sharing a spot with 
them still leaves a nasty taste in my 
mouth (sort oflike alfalfa), it’sa small 
measure of fairness, at least. Besides, 
we'll get ‘em next year. 

In the end, so what if U.S. News 
dissed us? We know how cool we 
are. 
Just slightly cooler than Emory, 


aw 
, 








When the Ivy hadn't grown 


Or, how a league of smarty-pants easterners owes its name to a 


New York sports reporter's dis 









COURTESY OF YALE DAILY NEWS 


The Yale Bulldogs take the field, defeat sure to follow. Boolah, boolah. 


BY KATHY CHEUNG 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


The Ivy League started with some 
guy who had nothing to do with any 
oftheathletics departments in Brown, 
Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, 
Harvard, UPenn, Princeton or Yale. 

In fact, he was really poking fun at 
their sorry butts. 

In 1937, Caswell Adams, a sports 
writer for the New York Herald-Tri- 
bune, complained to his editor about 
his assignment to cover the Colum- 
bia-Pennsylvania game in New York. 

“Why in hell,” heasked, “do Ihave 
to watch the ivy grow every Saturday 
afternoon? How about letting me see 
some football away from the ivy-cov- 
ered halls of learning for a change?” 

The extent ofhis objection did not 
extend farther than his comment. 
Clark Kent aside, he was the quintes- 
sential, mild-mannered reporter. But 
his flip tone struck a chord with one 
of his colleagues. 

Sitting at a nearby typewriter, 
Stanley Woodward overheard the re- 
mark. Woodward, later the voice of the 
Baltimore Colts, wrote a weekly foot- 
ball review on Mondays that was care- 
fullyreadand respected by football fans 
and coaches everywhere. 

Respect is all well and good, but 
pissing people off is just more fun. 
Since the cheerleaders in those days 
actually wore bras, Woodward had 
to cause his own ruckus, and ruffling 
the starched feathers of elitist centers 
of academia ranked high on his list of 
favorite pastimes. A class act in the 
News-Letter tradition, this guy was. 

The old schools of the East hated 
being grouped as a league and dis- 
liked the idea of conferences even 
more. Inspired by Adams’ words that 
he’d overheard, Woodward slid in 
the term “Ivy League” in his next col- 
umn, an article about the East’s old- 
est colleges who were each other’s 
own fiercest and oldest rivals on the 
field. The press caught on to the 
phrase, and soon, it snuck its way 
into common usage as well. 

Fast forward to 1945: By then, the 
athletic directors of the “Ivy League” 
members had already been allied in 
unofficial leagues in basketball, ice 
hockey, baseballand swimming, deal- 
ing with each other on matters of 


administration, confidential ex- 
changes of tactics and information, 
and competition scheduling. 

In 1945, they signed the first Ivy 
Group Agreement, which dealt only 
in football, “for the purpose of reaf- 
firming their intention of continuing 
intercollegiate football in such a way 
as to maintain the values of the game, 
while keeping it in fitting proportion 
to the main purposes of academic 





“Why in hell,”"he asked, 
“do | have to watch 
the ivy grow every 
Saturday? How about 
letting me see some 
football for a change?” 





life.” It addressed issues of academic 
standards, eligibility requirements 
and the administration of financial 
aid for athletes. 

. After years of informal intercolle- 
giate dealings, the athletic. directors 
of the newly-institutionalized Ivy 
League were formally organized into 


satisfaction almost 70 years ago 


two, inter-university committees: 
one, made up primarily of the col- 
lege deans, was to administer rules of 
eligibility; the other, composed of 
the athletic directors, was to estab- 
lish policies on the length of the play- 
ing season and of preseason prac- 
tice, operating budgets and related 
matters. Two other inter-university 
committees on admission and finan- 
cial aid were added later. 

In 1954, the Ivy Group Agreement 
was reissued to extend to all sports, 
The agreementestablished schedules 
for competition to insure that each 
college team would compete with the 
other Ivy League teams in a round- 
robin fashion, each season. 

The idea of the original Ivy Group 
Agreement was to foster intra-group 
athletic competition while maintain- 
inghigh academic standards. Today, 
the Ivy League schools are signifi- 
cantly successful today on a national 
level, recognized especially for their 
absence of athletic scholarships and 
their impressively high self-imposed 
academic standards. 

The Ivy League, still known offi- 
cially as the Council of Ivy Group 
Presidents, continues to grow today 
and is located on the campus of 
Princeton University. 

Seemingly out-of-placein today’s 
Division I ranks, the Ivies simply did 
not know what they were getting 
themselves into. When the league 
originated, Harvard, Penn and the 
others could compete with Notre 
Dame, Armyand other football pow- 
erhouses due to an ability to rely on 
their intellectual advantage over the 
opposition. In the modern era of 
smarter, faster athletes, that advan- 
tage is lost. The days of the Harvard- 
Yale game mattering to anyone but 
students and alumni are long gone, 
yet the old war horses battle on. Let’s 
hear it for persistence. ; 


Source: http:// 
www.ivyleaguesports.com/extras/ 
local/history.html 





COURTESY OF MICKEY GOLDBERGER 


Even Ivies aren’t perfect: MIT sabatages Harvard-Yale game, 1983. 


THE BURNING QUESTION 


“What's the word on the Ivy League, Skippy?” _ 


"Who needs the Ivy League when you have 
Taco Bell and $23 million worth of bricks”? 
— Fay Chen, senior : 


“They're good if you're into that whole ‘good 
education and prestige’ thing.” 
— Emerson Lim, senior 


“| applied early to Penn, so | guess that’s my 
favorite Ivy.” ae 
— Suraj Sani, freshman 


“TThe Ivy League! kind of strikes me as old 
a 


“My favorite Ivy? Princeton, because it’s 
gourgeous and it’s number one inthe © 


__ tankings,” 


~— Sandra Lebo-Guirguis, freshman 


“| think we're better then all of them because | 
go here.” 
— Matt Reardon, freshman 


“L applied to Columbia, but I’m happier here.” 


— Jennie Huang, sophomore — 


“ think that Hopkins isthe caliber of iy 


League schools, but the whole conceptof. 
Naming some colleges ‘Ivy League’ just 


doesn't make sense.” oe 
—Pratima Lele, junior = 


“1 think sometimes they've 


reputation better than they de 


— Jacob Arrowsmith, 





“lke Harvard because Massachussetsisa nice. 
State.” io 
__ Alexandra Skinner, freshman 


can trust U.S. News, anyway. It says some- : 
thing when a school like Penn can move up 


the rankings so fast. Meanwhile, we slip out _ 


of the top 15,” 


_ — Anonymous female, freshman 


“I think Hopkins is as good, if not bette, than 
some of the Ivies. | think.we work harder than 
Most of them. | think some people are upset 


about Us not being in the League, but you've 
_ got to remember it’s just a name.” 
Audrey Pinn, sophomore 
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MegaBYTES prime 


BY ISHAI MOOREVILLE 
THE JoHNs Hopxins News-Letter 


At the center of AMR II lies an 
eatery that has been quenching food- 
starved Hopkins students for overtwo 
years. But what was once simply a 
glorified Rofo isnowa legitimate food 
spot, staking its claim in the vast ar- 
tay of food options at Homewood. 
With a flashy new look, better food 
and computers that would bring CS 
students to their knees, MegaBYTES 
is On its way up. 

“Tt’s mad chill,” said freshman Ben 
Dower. “They got anice little A-V set 
up. [It’s] a good place to chill with 
friends.” 

Last year’s standard booths and 
tables are replaced with plump sofas 
that have transformed MegaBYTES 
—formerly, MegaBITES — into a 
pseudo-Starbucks ofsorts. In the back 
corner lies alarge-screen TV and ste- 
reo where students can kick back on 
cushions and watch the game while 
munching on a chicken quesadilla. 

“It’s nice and comfortable to have 
these sofas and TVs,” said freshman 
Claire McAndrew. “I was happy to 
come in and see the football game on. 
Ilike the relaxed atmosphere.” Fresh- 
man Yosef Firdu agreed: “I think it’s 
really hip, up-to-date and attractive.” 

The change was initiated by the 
dining ad-hoccommittee, comprised 
of students in Student Council. The 
Sodexho company, responsible for 
campus dining services, initiated the 
new design. 

“Sodexho designed the [redesign] 
program, and then thecommitteeliked 
the proposal, so it went ahead,” said 
Dining Services Director Jean Devito. 

Whatis perhaps mostextraordinary 
about the new MegaBYTES is the hi- 
tech computer ordering system. For 
the few of you who might fail to grasp 
the touch-screen concept, an irritating 
female voice will instruct you to select 
your option. Using the system, you can 
tweak your order down to the smallest 
detail, (with/without mayo, lettuce, to- 
matoes), allowing the employees be- 





hind the counter to make you the best 
sandwich they can. 

“Tt makes it really easy to order 
your stuff,” said Dower. “And you 
can modify your order, whichis good, 
because! don’tliketomatoesandbleu 
cheese dressing.” 

Devito is also happy with the 
changes. 

“Some students are kind of con- 
fused about the new, computerized or- 
dering system, which has a three to five 
minute wait, but it allows that the food 





The format is nice, but, 
for its purpose, it is 

much more inefficient. 
It takes a lot longer to 


get food. 


—KATIE SCHUMANN, 
SOPHOMORE 
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be freshly prepared,” said Devito. “Put- 
ting quality food back in the dining 
halls is what we are trying to do.” 

Choices abound here. From the 
touch-screen, you can select four op- 
tions from the grille: Chicken Sand- 
wiches, Burgers, Specialties, and 
Sides. Or, you can select one of the 
combo options that include a small 
fry and 16 oz. drink. Try the buffalo 
chicken combo for $5.49, the steak- 
sub combo for $3.65, or the cheese- 
burger combo for $4.39. And if that’s 
not enough, there is always the La 
Vincita Pizzeria with pizza slices, or 
even entire pies, for sale. Fridges are 
stocked with pre-prepared Caesar and 
fruit salads. 

Convenience store items, like 
muffins, cereal, and noodles, which 
were previously also located in 
MegaBYTES, will now be available in 
the soon-to-open Jay Store, located 
adjacent to the Terrace Court Café. 

Despite the quantity of food avail- 
able, McAndrew still desires a more 
balanced selection. 

“T would prefer that there would 





As we stand and stare at history, 
we wish that we could look away 


e tend to think of 

our lives in dra 

matic terms. We 

tend to divide it 

mentally into neat 
episodes, punctuated by significant 
events like the entrances and exits of 
sitcom characters. Perhaps it’s evena 
useful mental habit, breaking down 
life as it does into somewhat more 
manageable chunks. Within the 
framework of a number of episodes 
which may be interconnected, butare 
nevertheless in some way separate, 
we feel secure that after the camera 
cuts away, we can start again, if not 
from scratch, atleast not from exactly 
where weleft off. Continuity, at times, 
feel a like a terrible burden. 

The truth, however, is that there 
are no neat fades, no wipes and no 
one to yell “cut.” The fact of the mat- 
ter is that, despite all the pent-up ten- 


. sion and drama of these days, there 


will be no climactic dénouement af- 
ter which the credits will roll. The fact 
is that, whatever happens as these 
events unfold, the morning after it’s 
over, we will have to wake up and go 
about our business as usual. Despite 
our fear, our rage and our sorrow, we 
will have to continue going to class, 
doing homework and eventually try- 
ing to move towards normalcy, and 
that is perhaps the most frustrating 


aE eo eee 
The next few days will 


continue to be 
sleepless, tear-filled 
and harrowing. We will 


? be forced to move 


past our confusion, 
past our numbness 
towards coming to 
terms with these 
events, whatever that 


ultimately means for. 


Good tT rah ee ee 
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part of the whole affair. At times like 
this, we wish that the whole world 
would stop for us, that we could see 
our own feeling affirmed by some 
great change in the work-a-day world, 
and weare angry and sometimes con- 
fused when this response is not forth- 
coming. One horrific intrusion of the 
“real world” into our own lives is fol- 
lowed suit by another disturbing re- 
minder of the universe’s apparent lack 
of sympathy. 

Weare members of a jaded, cyni- 
cal generation, used to comfort and 
the self-absorption that this can bring. 
I, myself, can say that I have never 
been so angry and upset by some- 
thing that did not affect me person- 
ally as I was watching CNN on Tues- 
day morning. I cannot say how those 
of my grandparents’ generation felt 








~ as they huddled around their radios 


listening for news from Pearl Harbor, 
but the rage, the fear, the grief and 
perhaps, above all, the helplessness 
that I felt as I watched the aftermath 
of an act of war perpetrated against 
my country were like nothing I had 
ever experienced. These are some of 
the days thatwill, unfortunately, mark 
our generation. For the rest of our 
lives, we will remember where we were 
this morning, and it may be that these 
days form the great turning point in 
our generation’s story. 

We stand watching history, and 
we wish that we could look away. We 
cannot cover it in glory, for it is the 
kind of history to which we can offer 


-onlystunned horror as we ask “why?” 


The next few days will continue to be 
sleepless, tear-filled and harrowing. 
We will be forced to move past our 


. +. confusion, past our numbness to- 
—— wards coming to terms with these 


events, whatever that ultimately 
means for each of us. 

It may in fact be that everything is 
different now, that the rules of the 
game are changed forever. From here 
we cannot tell what the consequences 
will finally be. Will our generation 
march off to war in a few months? 
What sort of war can it be when one 
does not know the enemy? What can 
our country do with its rage until jus- 
tice is done? As we go to press, the FBI 
and other law enforcement agencies 
are pursuing leads, and may even have 
identified the hijackers, but finding 
those who handled the money, train- 
ing andlogistics ofthis operation may 
be a harder task, and harder still will 
be bringing them to justice. It may be 
along time until we have satisfaction. 

Nonetheless, however often the 
sentiment hasbeen repeated, we must 
seek justice and pursue retribution 
against those who perpetrated this 
attack againstus. Not for some cheap, 
primitive, testosterone-charged idea 
of revenge, not lashing out blindly 
because we have been hurt, butrather 
to ensure our survival as a civiliza- 
tion. In an introduction to the Iliad, 
Bernard Knox points out: ”[...] the 
stern lesson of Homer’s presentation 
of the war: that no civilization, no 
matter how rich, no matter how re- 
fined, can long survive once it loses 
the power to meet force with equal or 
superior force.” Our wealth and in- 
ternational prestige are important, 
but there are some in this world for 
whom those are empty phantoms. 
The ugly fact of this world is that we 
must always be able to retaliate with 
force towards those who will not un- 
derstand any other means. 

When we are young, we are taught 
to believe in the institutions our el- 
ders have set up, and we believe in 
their power, their incorruptibility, 
their permanence and their invulner- 
ability. As we get older, those beliefs 
are perhaps taken less seriously, per- 
haps even superficially discarded, but, 
I think, on some level, they are re- 
tained. This week, those beliefs have 
been shaken to the core, as we have 
seen attacks on some of the centers of 
American power, but we must con- 
tinue to believe in something, per- 
haps in ourselves as the American 
people and our ability to endure and 
to defend ourselves and to avenge 
our fallen. 

May God be with us all in the days 
ahead. Mage AS 4 














; , HOLLY MINKOVSKY/NEWS-LETTER 
The new MegaBYTES is a state-of-the-art café with computer ordering screens, email ports and classy decor. 


be healthier options, because I don’t 
like to have pizza all the time,” said 
McAndrew. MegaBYTES does offer 
fruit baskets with apples and oranges. 

Upperclassmen, however, who ex- 
perienced the old MegaBITES, have 
mixed reactions about the new 
MegaBYTES. 

“The format is nice, but, for its 
purpose, itismuch more inefficient,” 
said sophomore Katie Schumann. “It 
takes a lot longer to get food.” 

Others complained of the rising 
prices. 

“What’s up with chicken tenders 
being almost six bucks? They used to 
be three,” commented sophomore 
Scott Polackwich. 

Sophomore Steve Benote had only 
positive things to say about the im- 
proved grill and service of the new 
MegaBYTES, but did have one issue: 
“Tt sucks that we didn’t get it and 
freshmen do. Damn freshmen.” 


BY LINDSAY SAXE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTer 


Street after street in downtown 
| Baltimore is lined with an architec- 
| tural phenomenon that has almost 
become the symbol of a city: the row 
house. While the style ofhouses varys 
almost by block, the community cre- 
ated by these tightly-packed resi- 
dences has great historical signifi- 
cance. Many Hopkins students make 
their upperclassmen homesin the row 
homes of St. Paul and Calvert Streets. 

Row houses date back to the early 
days of maritime trade. The first set of 
houses were built on Eutaw Ave. by 
the local cobbler Gottleib Heckel. The 
first residential area was builtin stone. 
A second era of row houses was built 
in the Tudor style, favoring cross 
beams and bricks. 

Row house developments around 
the Inner Harbor burgeonedas prod- 
ucts of rapid commercial and indus- 
trial development around the port of 
Baltimore. Early maritime trade in 
tea, silk, and satin brought many sail- 
ors in need of a place to stay in be- 
tween voyages. Sailors populated 
neighborhoodslike Federal Hill, Fell’s 
Point and Canton. Permanent resi- 
dences surfaced further from the water 
— houses on Baltimore St. were home 
to the prostitutes that sailors liked to 
frequent. The area maintains its 
“sketchy” feel even today, boasting a 
adult movie theaters and porn shops. 

Many a famous person has inhab- 
ited a Baltimore row house. Betsy 
Ross, seamstress of the giant and in- 
famous flag that flew over Fort 
McHenry in the War of 1812, lived in 
a brick house that is now a museum. 
So did Edgar Allen Poe, the famously 
disturbed and talented poet. 

Early in the 20th century, the B & 





O Railroad transformed the Baltimore 


B3 


Row houses boast 
long Balto. history 


harbor into a major industrial area. 
More brick row houses were thrown 
together to house railroad, factoryand 
metal workers. 

The row house, however, was not 
neccessarily a symbol ofbudget hous- 
ing. In the nicer areas, further re- 
moved from the bustling harbor, ar- 
chitects and designers were 
commissioned to built monuments 
and sculptures. A prime example of 
this is in the Mount Vernon area, 
which to this day displays a monu- 
ment honoring George Washington. 

Already in the 1840s, row houses 
were built for the wealthier classes 
away from the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. Three and four-storied row 
houses loomed large and spacious. 
From the 1850s to the 1880s, commu- 
nities blossomed that were far more 
elegant than their blue-collar counter- 
parts. These row houses were adorned 
with carvings and etchings on the 
outer stone porches and windowsills, 
and flaunted back alleys, carriage 
houses, and grandiose front steps and 
entrance ways. 

The early ‘20s crowned the con- 
struction era, and most ofthe remain- 
ing history ofrow houseslies in neigh- 
borhood migration. As wealthier 
families moved out to the suburbs in 
search of space and good schools, 
single professionals took their places 
in row homes that were later con- 
verted to apartments. 

Between the construction and the 
urban flight eras came WWI immi- 

rants — Russian and Polish Jews who 
added a cultural diversity to the up- 
town neighborhoods. Historically, 
cheaper housing remained along the 
waterfront — untilnow. Withnewcon- 
struction, an incoming Ritz Hotel and 
careful renovations of areas like Fell’s 
Point, the waterfront is looking up like 
never before. 





Biking to San Fran to find a cure 


Sophomore Ryan Hanley leads the way on a 4,000-mile venture 








LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER 


Grab that snazzy polyester biking jersey — Hanley will be biking 
towards the Golden Gate Bridge with 29 of you next summer. 


BY TERESA MATEJOVSKY 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTeR 


Don’t worry if you haven’t nailed 
that hot internship for next summer. 
If you have already, cancel it. Why? 
For eight weeks starting June 1, you 
could be out with a pack of Hopkins 
students, sitting atop abrand-newset 
of wheels, biking from ocean-to- 
ocean with wind in your hair. Admit 
it: that beats wasting away ina Dilbert- 
cubicle, any day. 

This amazing trip is fresh off a 
summer brainstorm and the ink is 
still drying on the sign-up sheet. The 
first meeting is tonight at 7 p.m. in 
AMR I Multipurpose Room — and 
all are welcome to listen, if nothing 
else — and marks the first step in 
channeling dream into reality. If all 
goes well, the trek will raise money 
for the American Cancer Society 
(ACS) just as sure as it will raise up 
bronzed biker tans and steely quad 
muscles in the 30 Hopkins students 
that make the trip. 

Sophomore Ryan Hanley, who’sa 
mountain biker at heart, promises 
that fun and charity, not fitness, are 
the big deals on this trip. So if you 
think you can plead your couch-po- 
tato lifestyle as reason notto show up, 
forget it, cause this trip is for you, too. 

Hanley, a chemical engineering 
major, is the quiet inspiration behind 
this modern-day Lewis-and-Clark 


voyage is 4000 miles, cross-country, 
Baltimore to San Fran. He says the 
trek has always been a dream. 

In Colorado this past summer, 
Hanley met a fellow biker who had 
recently ridden coast-to-coast. It got 
him thinking, he says, that “if she’s 
done it, anyone could. For years, I’ve 
wanted to bike across the country. It 
just seemed like this was the time to’ 
doit.” Andifhe’s going to go forit, he 
wants to bring everybody along and 
make the most of it while he can. 
You've gottaadmit, opportunities like 
this don’t surface too often. 

“Tt was time to step up and be re- 
sponsible, too” he adds. 

He has a few very close family 
members who have battled with can- 
cer, and so the bikers will bike for the 
ACS, throwing their youthful energy 
not only onto the open road but into 
finding individuals and groups to 
sponsor them along the way. 

Otherwise, the trip is a group deal, 
and everyone is going to pitch in. 

Basically, the party starts June 1. 
Following a send-off party and lots of 
press (because we know they'll be 
there), the group will set out to follow 
the sun, hitting the Appalachians, the 
Great Plains and the Rockies. 

Each day is one step closer to Cali- 


fornia. Rise at 7:30 a.m. Eat breakfast. 


At 8:15 a.m., hit the road at a steady 
15m.p.h.and cover 70 miles bynoon, 
Eat lunch. Head out to finish the last 


30 miles by 4 p.m. The group will 
trade slide shows of their trip for free 
dinner anda place to sleep. The night 
is out on the town. 

A paddy wagon will follow to carry 
everyone’s gear; afterall, this is soul- 
training, not Olympic-training camp. 
But that doesn’t mean you can bring 
your entire bedroom. 

“One duffel bag,” says Hanley, is 
all you get (but it’s free!). “No hair 
dryer. No nail polish.” These kids will 
be living off enthusiasm and fresh air. 

Ifnot for the biking, at first, they'll 
be there for the free stuff: top-of-the- 
line road bikes, Camel packs, water 
bottles, Power Bars and Gatorade, not 
to mention snazzy, biker jerseys. 

By the time the group reaches the 
Golden Gate Bridge in late July, 
though, not only will they arrive in 
style, but they'll arrive with 29 new 
best friends. The closing ceremony is 
when they'll presenta $50,000 charity 
check to the American Heart Asso- 
ciation, “One of those really big ones,” 


- says Hanley, smiling. 


Sophomore Dan O’Reilley, a pro- 
fessed summertime biker, is already 
psyched to go. “I probably should get 
a serious job [next summer], but I 
think this is an experience you can’t 
pass up.” 

Tonight's meeting is the beginning 
of reality. No joke, there’s a lot that’s 
gotta go down before summer comes, 
but four helpers will get $1100 to help 
out for the year. An assistant director 
will be in charge of assembling all the 
major corporate donors for the group; 
three trip leaders will work together 
toplanoutthe daily routes, the nightly 
charity shelters and locations for mail 
drops, laundry stops, and free meals. 

Sponsors will provide the major- 
ity of funding; Hanley has a friend 
with a bike shop in Colorado who has 
connections. Other potential spon- 
sors include Verizon, General Mo- 
tors, and Gatorade. Each rider need 
only collect $2500 in personal spon-— 
sorship and arrange his own trip 
home. 

Above all, the trip will be defined 
by the people who go onit. Ifthereare — 
family members on the way or sites 
people want to see, they'll make a 
stop. They'll check out national parks 
and sleep under the stars. They'll stop 
to help out at local ACS charities. 
They'll smile for the press cameras. 
and eat dinner with the president and 
the Pope, should they stop by. 

_ At the very least, these bikers will 
finish up in San Fran toned and 
tanned—tired, but inspired. “We're 
on our own,” Hanley says. “No adult 
gAidnne: tics a bad summer. 
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Tuesday’s terrorism: Students share stories of a horrific day 


Sept. 11 marked the worst attack in U.S. history. Here, JHU students share where they were, what they were doing and how they felt 


BY MIKE SPECTOR 
THE JoHnNs Hopkins News-Letter 








FRESHMAN MIKE 
SPICIARICH 


Around 9:25 a.m., freshman Mike 
Spiciarich had just gotten out the 
shower. Walking down the hallways 
of the AMRs in a towel, he heard the 
news just as he entered his dorm 
room. * 

“T came in, and my roomate said 
that two bombs had hit the World 
Trade Center,” said Spiciarich. 

Still not knowing all the facts, 
Spiciarich thoughts immediately 
turned to his family on Long Island in 
New York. Two cousins were em- 
ployees at the World Trade Center. 

“T called home to make sure my 
family was okay,” said Spiciarich. “My 
Dad told me that my cousins got to 
workjustas it was all happening. They 
were okay. But my Dad said he knew 
some people on the 84th floor of the 
World Trade Center. I don’t know 
what happened to them.” 

After his callhome, Spiciarich went 
to Terrace Court Café for breakfast. 
Televisions blared the evacuation of 
Washington, D.C. Then, reports of 
smoke coming from the Pentagon. 
The Pentagon had just been hit; in- 
formation was still pouring in. The 
atmosphere in Terrace was solemn. 

“Everyone was talking a little bit, 
and then... it just went silent,” said 

* Spiciarich. 

Eventually, Spiciarich made it to 
his 10 a.m. class. Upon learning 
classes were cancelled, he went to his 
R.A.’sroomand then the AMRIT.V. 
room. 

“There were at least 15 people in 
the T.V. room,” said Spiciarich. 





“Everyone was on cell phones try- 
ing to call home, but they weren’t 
working. People just kept dialing and 
dialing.” 

Later, Spiciarich went to give 
blood. Afteracall-backaround5p.m., 
due to a three-hour wait at Union 
Memorial, Spiciarich was finally able 
to make his donation. 

At the end of the day, Spiciarich 
was angry and upset, but thankful. 

“Tm glad nobody I knew was hurt 
or killed,” said Spiciarich. “But I’m 
still upset about all the others who 
died. I’m also really angry about the 
images of Palestinians celebrating in 
the streets. I hope they find who did 
this and President Bush keeps his 
promise to take a strong stance.” 











FRESHMAN MAHA JAFRI 


For freshman Maha Jafri, the day 
started more or less like any other. 
Afteranormal, morning routing, Jafri 
made her way to her 10 a.m. class, 
Shakespeare on Loveand Knowledge. 

It wasn’t till about 10:50 a.m., at 
the end of class, that an upset student 
came into Gilman 110 to attempt to 
break the news to the large, bustling 
class. 

“She said something about terror- 
ism,” said Jafri. “The entire side of the 
room I was on was like ‘What?’ I had 
no idea what was going on.” 

Jafri then went to her 11 a.m. 
French class, where the professor in- 
formed her that classes were cancelled 
for the day. 

“At that point, I'd heard tidbits, 
but I still didn’t know the magnitude 
ofitall. Some people mentioned pipe 
bombs. I thought maybe it wasn’t that 
serious,” said Jafri. 

Finally, upon returning to the 
dorms, Jafri gathered with a large 





group to watch the news. 

“Nobody ever comes out of their 
room on my floor. Not even when 
there’s free pizza,” said Jafri. “But 
everyone was in the lounge for this.” 

Jafri tried to call home as quickly 
as possible. She and her suitemate 
were in tears. They both thought their 
fathers might be in New York. 

Fortunately, everything turned out 
well. 

“I called my family and everyone 
was okay,” said Jafri. “I thoughtabout 
going home cause I really wanted to 
be with them. They kept telling me to 
stay inside and if I went anywhere, 
not to go alone.” 

After watching more news and 
talking to friends, Jafri felt frustrated 
and upset. 

“People from “A Place to Talk” 
approach you and try to get you to 
talk about it. I don’t know what to 
say,” said Jafri. “I’m not going to cry 
to them. Ijust cried alone in myroom 
alittle bit. The most frustrating thing 
is how detached you end up feeling. I 
mean, what can anyone do?” 








SENIOR LEANNE SHIPLEY 


It was about 9:45 a.m. when senior 
Leanne Shipley’s radio alarm went 
off. 

Shipley rolled out of bed to the 
sound of WHFS disk jockeys. 

“They kept saying they were see- 
ing smoke outside the windows,” said 
Shipley. “I was confused about what 
was going on, soI turnedontheT.V.” 

Shipley turned on the news while 
she got ready for class. For about 45 
minutes, she got dressed to the horri- 
fying news. Two planes had been hi- 
jacked and crashed into the World 
Trade Center, causing both twin tow- 
ers to collapse. Another hi-jacked 





Music soothes the inner beast 


verywhere, people have 

been reacting to Tuesday 

morning’s tragedies in 

various ways. I, myself, felt 

the horror and gravity of 
the Sept. 11 events and temporarily 
found myself shocked and unable to 
create coherent thoughts. What I re- 
alized was that it wasn’tjustthe events 
of that ill-fated morning that both- 
ered me; it was the interruption of 
daily life that threw me into a state of 
confusion. 

I was at Peabody for a class as the 
news was breaking on televisions ev- 
erywhere. While there, I overheard 
students laughing about the tragic 
events of Tuesday morning. It was as 
if the morning’s events amounted to 
little more than a few poorly juxta- 
posed scenes from a B movie being 
produced by CNN. What frustrated 
me even more was that I overheard 
about ten different Korean kids on 
their cell phones calling people, 
trivializing and laughing about the 
emotional reactions of their peers. 
Loosely translated, what I most heard 
was “Yeah. All the airports are down in 
this country and everyone is making a 
big deal out ofit. It’s rather funny to see 
everything shutting down.” 

There is nothing funny about what 
happened and I began to feel physi- 
cally ill when I realized that many in 
our society are incapable ofaccepting 
the most horrifying event of our lives 
as anything other than an unfortu- 
nate thing that happened to someone 
else. This attack was not about some- 
one else. It affects each and every one 
ofusas citizens of the United States of 
America. Pardon my impassioned 
sentiments, but there should not bea 
single U.S. citizen out there thinking 
that what occurred on Tuesday was 
nothing more than a random event. 
It was calculated and directed at ev- 

_ eryone in America. 

Just as I was being disgusted by 
immature reactions to the “apparent 
terrorist attacks,” I also began to no- 
tice a sense of community build 
around this event. At Peabody, I saw 
about 50 people gathered around a 


little television in the main lounge. _ 


Everyone was sitting or standing with 
their eyes glued to the set, while a 
bond began to grow between all those 
who were concerned. Events like 
those of Tuesday morning’s are simi- 
lar to other events like the Vietnam 
War and the two World Wars in that 
such events create stronger bonds 
between people. I saw peop’e consol- 


ing each other. I felt a growing sense 
of community each time I heard 
someone ask about friends, relatives 
and loved ones. 

What! sensed wasa growing bond 





SUPERSENIORSMARTS 


between people in all situations. For 
instance, inmy Music Theory III class, 
Dr. Falby took this opportunity to 
help conservatory students realize the 
role of music in life. What started asa 
discussion on how to rationalize mu- 
sic as a pursuit in light of Tuesday’s 
events turned into a philosophical 
discussion that explored some deeper 
human connection to music. My 
classmates were all able to articulate 
intelligent reasons that answered the 
question of why we were pursuing 
musical careers. And at the heart of 
the discussion, what I felt was that 
everyone grew more aware of how 
much they really hadin common with 
everyone else at Peabody. It wasn’t 
just about music and it wasn’t just 
about the tragic events. It was abouta 
growing sense of identity rooted in 
the noble pursuit of music. Really, 
there is no pursuit nobler than that of 
a musician’s. For comparatively little 
pay, despite years of specialized 
knowledge, musicians bring spirit to 
the human race. They offer a way to 
capture moments and recall past 
events. Forever, we will remember 
our nation’s politicians gathering to 
sing patriotic tunes on Tuesday 
evening. 


For me, a Peabody Symphony 
Orchestra rehearsal helped me find 
the vehicle I needed to vent my frus- 
tration and anger. I found that the 
last movement of Tchaikovsky's Sym- 
phony No. 4 was the perfect way to 
release my emotions; the work is a 
study in controlled, excessive emo- 
tions and there is an undercurrent of 
sadness beneath what seems a trium- 
phal return at the end. This perfectly- 
mirrored my own feelings of 
Tuesday’s events, soI played my heart 
out. During the change to the other 
piece, [had an odd taste in my mouth 
and it was of blood. Ihad been articu- 
lating so hard, that I cut the tip of my 
tongue on the clarinet reed. I now 
have a ruddy reed to show my fervor. 

Truly, music embodies the human 
spirit. There is no other art form that 
so captures emotion and relays it in 
sucha universal form. The blind man 
cannot see dance or art, but can hear 
music. The deaf man cannot hear 
music, but itis proven that he can feel 
music and the vibrations of music 
also relay emotions to him just as the 
note “Bb” can be played a number of 
ways to relay different sensations to 
the hearing man. 

In retrospect, perhaps we should 
have taken the date, 9-11, as a warn- 
ing, but really there is little we can do 
about past events at this point. We 
must accept what has happened. 
Tough times lay ahead for usall, butit 


is up to us to rebuild our foundations * 


and restore faith in our government. 
We must look at Tuesday’s events as 
an opportunity to restore a sense of 
community that has been waning. 
We've all lost some part of ourselves, 
but we must now reach out to our 
peers. 
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plane crashed into the Pentagon. 
Another never made it to its destina- 
tion, crashing in western Pennsylva- 
nia. 

“Twasin shock,” said Shipley. “The 
feeling was kind of numb.” 

Shipley then went to her 11 a.m. 
class, running into friends along the 
way who told her classes were can- 
celled. Shipley then went to the li- 
brary to e-mail her parents and joined 
a large crowd watching relocated 
televsions on M-Level. 

“I live about 30 minutes from 
where the PA plane crashed,” said 
Shipley. “I e-mailed my parents and 
told them I was okay and I would try 
to get hold of them after they got 
home fromwork. ThenI watched T.V. 
with everyone else. There were so 
many people gathered, and I was 
amazed by how quiet it was.” 

Afterward, Shipley returned home 
and watched the news for most of the 
afternoon. As the day came to aclose, 
she still had troubled feelings and was 
rather anxious. 

“It’s still hard to believe,” said 
Shipley. “I’m anxious to see what hap- 
pens next. I’m not sure what should 
happen, but something needs to hap- 
pen to make people feel safe again. 
Feeling this unsafe is one of the worst 
things imaginable.” 

















JUNIOR MATT KROOT 


It was a normal day interrupted 
by tragedy, leaving more than one 
student stuck feeling there’s nothing 
he can do. 

Junior Matt Kroot was relaxing, 
reading a handout in a Gilman class- 
room. Nothing out-of-the-ordinary. 

But then, he looked up for a mo- 
ment and noticed a sign that seemed 
out of place. 


“The sign said classes were can- 
celled for the rest of the day,” said 
Kroot. “I wasn’t sure what was going 
on, so I got up to ask someone.” 

Kroot got out of his seat and 
stepped into the Gilman hallway. 

“TI stopped a random person to 
ask about the sign, and they told me 
that the World Trade Center had 
collapsed and someone bombed the 
Pentagon,” said Kroot. “I wasn’t 
sure how to take it. It seemed pretty 
hard to believe.” 

Wanting to know more, Kroot 
headed to the HAC lab to try and get 
information via the Internet. CNN’s 
website was down. Failing to find ad- 
equate information on Yahoo, Kroot 
left the computer lab. He headed to- 
ward Levering Hall, where heraninto 
his roomate, junior John Izzo, who 
accompanied him to try to find out 
more. 

“We went into Levering and 
there was a huge crowd gathered 
watching T.V.,” said Kroot. “We 
stood with the crowd and watched 
the news for a while and then headed 
home.” 

After watching the news for an 
extended period of time, Kroot be- 
came a bit numb to the event. 

“After watching for so long, [my 
roomate and I] stopped and started 
talking about it for a while,” said 
Kroot. 

Kroot received phone calls from 
bothhis mother and father. Both were 
mainly interested in how the Univer- 
sity was reacting to the situation. 

Upon reflection, Kroot isn’t sure 
exactly what to think about the horri- 
fying events of Sept. 11. 

“T feel like there’s nothing really 
useful I can say,” said Kroot. “I’m 
glad nobody I knew was involved. It 
was a terrible, terrible thing.” 

For now, like most Hopkins stu- 
dents, Kroot will try to get on with 
things. Classes resumed less then 24 
hours after the worst attack ever on 
U.S. soil. 

AS difficult as it may be, America 
will carry on. Kroot will join students 
who are trying their best to concen- 
trate on their studies, when, in the 
wake of an event carrying such enor- 
mity, the act of concentrating itself 
seems as much a challenge as any- 


thing. 





Sept. 11: U.S. under attack 


(8:45 a.m. (all times are EDT): A 
hijacked passenger jet, American 
| Airlines Flight 11 out of Boston, Mas- 
s., crashes into the north tower of 
the World Trade Center in NYC, 
setting it afire. 
9:03 a.m.: A second hijacked air- 
liner, United Airlines Flight 175 from 
Boston, crashes into the south tower 
lof the World Trade Center and ex- 
plodes. Both buildings are burning. 
9:17 a.m.: The Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration (FAA) shuts down all 
NYC area airports. 
9:40 a.m.: The FAA halts all flight 
operations at U.S. airports. 
9:43 a.m.: American Airlines Flight 
'77 crashes into the Pentagon 
/10:05 a.m.: The south tower of the 
‘World Trade Center collapses. 
10:10 a.m.: A portion of the Penta- 
gon collapses. 
/10:10 a.m.: United Airlines Flight 
|93, also hijacked, crashes in Somerset 
County, Pa., southeast of Pittsburgh. 
|10:24 a.m.: The FAA reports that all 
trans-atlanticaircraft flying inbound 
to the U.S. are being diverted to 
|Canada. 
10:28 a.m.: The World Trade 
|Center’s north tower collapses. 
10.48 a.m.: Police confirm the plane 
icrash in Pennsylvania. 

12:04 p.m.; Los Angeles Interna- 
tional Airport, the destination of 
three of the crashed airplanes, is 
evacuated. 

1:04 p.m.: President George W. 
Bush, speaking from Louisiana, 
says, Make no mistake, the United 
States will hunt down and punish 
those responsible for these cowardly 
acts.” 
1:48 p.m.: Bush leaves Barksdale 
Air Force Base aboard Air Force 
One and flies to an Air Force base 
in Nebraska. 

'4 p.m: CNN reports that U.S. offi- 
cials say there are “good indications” 
that Saudi militant Osama bin Laden, 
is involved in the attacks. 

6 p.m.: Explosions are heard in 
Kabul, Afghanistan. The attack is 
credited to the Northern Alliance 
group fighting the Taliban i 
‘country’s on-going civil war. 

| Courtesy of http://www.CNN.com 
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Away from the epicenters, Baltimore stands still 














CHARLES DONEFER/NEWS-LETTER 


Northbound Interstate-95 was nearly empty during Tuesday rush hour. 
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CHARLES DONEFER/NEWS-LETTER 


Service onAmtrak’s Northeast Corridor was severly disrupted all day. 








CHARLES DONEFER/NEWS-LETTER 
Many students were initially turned away when they tried to donate 


blood due to a lack of capacity at Union Memorial Hospital. 


BY CHARLES DONEFER 
Tuer JoHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


At 10 a.m. on a quiet Tuesday 
morning at the Milton S. 
Eisenhower library, staff at the cir- 
culation desk were talking about an 
airplane hitting New York’s World 
Trade Center. 

On M-Level, people continued 
to read newspapers and listen to 
their portable CD players. On D- 
Level, students were looking-up 
books on the electronic catalog. 

By 10:20 a.m., a television was 
hooked up and at least two dozen 
people were standing in a wide semi- 
circle around it, watching the smol- 
dering buildings. Some were mak- 
ing phone calls on their cellular 
phones. 

At MegaBYTES, a louder crowd 
was seated and standing around the 
television set, watching clips of a 
commercial jet approaching the 
Twin Towers from behind as one of 
the 110-story buildings already 
stood with a gaping hole from the 
previous jet collision. Flames 
erupted from the second building, 
followed by its collapse. 

Onomnipresent cellular phones, 
many students with friends and 
family in New York and D.C. tried 
to call them, to no avail. Many 
people who had phones with New 
York area codes could not call any- 
one. Even local cell phone lines 
clogged as people tried to contact 
others in the two cities. 

By noon, with television net- 
works urging viewers to donate 
blood, many students were going to 
nearby Union Memorial Hospital. 
Soon after the initial calls for dona- 
tions, however, Union Memorial 
began turning potential donors 
away because of space constraints, 
asking them to sign-up to come back 
later. Security guards in the lobby 
said that hundreds of students had 
inquired about giving blood, most 
of whom were unable to. 

At4p.m., ina small room on the 
‘first floor of Union Memorial, jun- 
ior Aurora Porter was seated with a 
blood pressure cuffonherrightarm. 
She had been waiting since noon 


and was about to donate blood. Ear- 
lier in the morning, Porter’s bags 
were packed and she had been ready 
to leave Baltimore \for a semester 
abroad in Bologna, Italy. With all 
commercial flights in the United 
States abruptly cancelled, Porter 
was stuck in Charles Village. She 
made the most of it, though, want- 
ing to do something for the soot- 
covered office workers, firefighters, 
police officers and others who were 
running from the billowing gray- 
brown smoke tumbling through the 
narrow streets of lower Manhattan. 

“It was the only proactive re- 
sponse to this tragedy that I could 
think of,” said Porter, who was one 
of three donors in the room. 

Outside of Penn Station, the line 
of yellow taxicabs stretched to St. 
Paul St. Inside, the departures board 
listed a series of delays and cancel- 
lations. A lone man with luggage 
inquired at the ticket window. The 
LED screens above the windows 
read “no data.” 

At Hopkins’ downtown center, 
the news “zipper” flashed messages 
about the disaster, the economic 
consequences and the response 
from the government. Occasionally, 
aheadline about the Ravens whizzed 
by, interrupting the almost unbe- 
lievable news. A block and a half to 
the west, the Greyhound bus depot 
was closed. Outside the locked 
doors of the depot, cab drivers 
shouted at pedestrians, offering 
rides. The alley behind the station, 
where the busses pullin, was empty. 
Only one empty bus was pulled into 
a slot. 

At 5:30 p.m., the typical height 
of rush hour, the Baltimore-Wash- 
ington Pkwy was nearly empty. At 
BWI Airport, state troopers blocked 
the access ramp to the upper termi- 
nal. On the lower level, the roads 
were nearly clear. Outside the ter- 
minal, passengers sat expression- 
less with luggage at their side. © 

Although far from the dust, res- 
cue workers and stunned victims, 
Baltimore stood still on Sept. 11. 

This story was compiled with the 
help of Aaron Glazer and Zoe 
Fraade-Blanar. 
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Downtown, many events were cancelled and areas courdoned off. 
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State troopers blocked all access to the main terminal of BWI airport. 
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Many who gave blood on Tuesday waited upwards of three hours. Inthe 
background, a television keeps donors and nurses updated. 





A strange law exists in Maryland 


The condom law is currently being broken in Levering Hall 


BY LINDSAY SAXE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


Any Hopkins girl, or any female 
student in the state of Maryland for 
that matter, will soon be confronted 
with the horrible reality of a particu- 
lar arcane and ancient law that is still 
on the books. Regardless of its absur- 
dity, the brothel law (yes, the brothel 
law) of Maryland still affects the liv- 
ing situations of thousands of col- 
lege-aged girls. Under this old law, 
sorority housing is illegal because it 
allows over five females to live under 
one roof. While Hopkins has adhered 
to this law (I cite our lack of Kappa 
and Theta houses), we have egre- 
giously broken a stranger Maryland 
law right here on our Homewood 
campus. 

- After an extensive search into the 
gritty depths of Maryland law, there 
turned out to be one that specifically 
prohibits the sale of condoms from 
vending machines. The single excep- 
tionsayscondomscanbesoldin “places 
where alcoholic beverages are sold for 
consumption on the premises.” 

. For those of you who are fresh- 
man, who have never beenin the base- 
ment of Levering Union, or whodon’t 
know what I’m talking about, this is 
where thelawbreakingis taking place. 
The next time you are walking past 
Arrelano Theater, hang a quick right 
before making your way into the caf- 
eteria and visit the men’s bathroom. 
Even if you're a girl, it’s worth seeing. 
I’m sure a condom machine is not a 
new sight for Hopkins students’ eyes, 
but a law-breaking one is not some- 
thing you see everyday. Besides, why 
not stock up for the big weekend? 

_ Now, I can hear everyone saying 
that Levering used to have this great 
place called E-level that served alco- 
holic beverages, but I’masophomore 
and that was way before my time here. 
As far as I’m concerned, there are 
only one or two days a year that this 
machine is legal — those rare days 
when there is an event that is spon- 
sored by P.J’s or some other alcohol 
vendor. 

_ This machine may, however, be 
useful since there isnowaslight short- 
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Center and in those little en- 
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infractionis probablyjust 
another one of the tiny 
reminders left over from 
Levering Hall’s heyday. If 
anyone really paid atten- 
tion to every Maryland 
law, then it would be vir- 
tually impossible to live. 
There are strange laws 
still on the books such as 
one thatstates itis “illegal 
to mistreat oysters.” I 
would like to know what 
that entails. There is also 
another one that prohib- 
its washing sinks in this 
Old Line State. So, for ev- 
eryone that has a bath- 
room or a kitchen, that’s 
one reason you could use 
to get out of cleaning — it 
is an offence punishable 
by a fine. There is one 
more law, that prohibits 
cursing within the Balti- 
more City limits. ’'m 
guessing there are about 
two people in the entire 
city who have not broken 
thatlaw. Another law pro- 
hibits the playing of 
Randy Newman’s “Short 
People” on the radio. 

It is interesting 
though, that laws like 
these are not enforced, 
while an equally-bogus 
brothel law is. That law is 
just waiting to be chal- 
lenged. Every state in the 
U.S. has goofy laws such as these that 
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This condom dispenserinaLevering basement 
bathroom violates Maryland state law. 
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have not been brought to court. ei people to ponder. 








The diners are the same in B’more 


A Jersey native debates how much a home state defines a person 


he Armpit of America? Is 

this what the rest of the 

country really thinks of 

New Jersey? I’m not sure 

that most Americans re- 
ally think much of the state, except 
that ithas the Turnpike, 24-hour din- 
ers, alocation proximate to New York 
City and Philadelphia (depending on 
allegiance to North Jersey or its rival, 
South Jersey), the Shore and Atlantic 
City. 

T’malso uncertain about whether 
people who don’t read The Record, 
The Star-Ledger and other Jersey 
newspapers care about how the state 
is now officially the most affluent in 
our union, surpassing our embit- 
tered friends from Connecticut. 
What Jerseyans and non-Jerseyans 
alike think of the state is positively 
vague — like my introduction to 
this column. 

But I do know that if you're a stu- 
dent here at Hopkins from New Jer- 
sey and someone asks you where 
you're from, the questioner is likely 
to roll their eyes when you, the ques- 
tioned, tell them where your home is. 
As if it were something disgustingly 
normal like saying you're tired when 
people ask “What’s up?” or that 
you ve hada long day when someone 
asks how your day was. 

But listen, people — how can we 
continue to function here at Hopkins 
without being informed as to what 
our demographic constituency signi- 
fies — ifanything? Further, how have 
we been able to avoid thinking about 
connections between our most 


densely populated state and our aca- 
demic mainstay? Surely there must 
be something, right? 

I’dlike to think that there must be 
some alternate explanation for the 
presence of so many Hopkins-Jersey 
troublemakers than the continued 
success of “Joisey’s” publicschool sys- 
tem; by the way, only people from 
Brooklyn call it “Joisey.” There just 
may besome phenomenon that forces 
so many suburbanites down I-95 into 
Baltimore year in and out. Maybe 
there isn’t something that separates 
the Jersey kids from the rest, but this 
semester we can try to test the hy- 
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potheses oflocation’s affects on indi- 
viduals’ values, stigmas, ideas. Sur- 
prisingly, I dig my home and I 
wouldn’t mind figuring why that is 
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now that I’m not there anymore. 

And if there isn’t anything we dis- 
cover in our talks about The Garden 
State, at least we'll just say, “Oh well, 
it’s just New Jersey — who the hell 
cares?” afterward. You can digest 
these talks and resolve that the state is 
filled with second-rate, wanna-be 
people, like columnists in the News- 
Letter who write about smoking. Or 
you can be intrigued and want to 
move to Jersey from other exciting 
states such as Oregon or Nebraska. 
You can also ask yourself how where 
you're from has affected you, now 
that you’re in The Greatest City In 
America. 

Ibeg of you, however, to give mea 
chance and to let us all make fun of 
ourselves. Without poking fun at 
ourselves, we may end up proselytiz- 
ing and bickering. Think about it: 
many ofushave the tendency to think 
that where we come from is what the 
rest of the world should be like and 
that in making this normative as- 
sumption, we should change every- 
body else to think like us. 

But this “us” idea is now an un- 
founded one. Are weall part ofacom- 
mon humanity that transcends the 
silly empirical stuff that makes us 
“us?” Habits, vantage points, tradi- 
tions that tie us to imaginary geo- 
graphiclines — are they futile lines of 
reasoning out how the world works? 
Or can we recognize that where we 
come from tells us at least something 
about where we’re headed? 

This fall, join me in a journey from 
Jersey to Johns Hopkins, from people 
like Kevin Smith to people like John 
Waters, from the Bendix Diner to the 
Paper Moon, from7-11 to RoFo, from 
pollution to more pollution, from 
Bergenfield to Baltimore, from where 
we were to where we'll be. 
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This is not your average 





BY ALI FENWICK 
THE JOHNs Hopkins NEWS-LETTER 


Galvanize, alocal vintage store lo- 
cated on The Avenue in Hampden, is 
owned by local cool-lady and savvy 
businesswoman, Joelle Kutsiukias. A 
native of Roland Parkanda Hampden 
homeowner for 26 years, Joelle be- 
came involved in the vintage clothing 
business in1996 after a 24-year stint 
as a career-waitress. She began that 
first year with a small, rented corner 
in the storefront that she has since 
christened with the characteristically- 
edgy and funky name, “Galvanize.” 
In 1998, she bought the whole store 
and today, has filled both its upstairs 
and downstairs levels chock-full of 
one-of-a-kind treasures. Her store is 
a hidden secret that many Hopkins 
students don’t know about, a heaven 
for tag-sale junkies who enjoy the 
thrill of the hunt and a godsend for 
everyday customers who just need a 
show-stopping outfit for a theme 
party. 

Amid the glittering racks of clothes 
and cases of costume jewelry, sits 
Joelle,+who clearly loves her work. 
According to her, “It’s the only job 
I’ve ever had where I can whistle all 
day and no one tells me to stop.” 

One look at her bustling store 
brimming with racks and racks of 





clothes, and it’s obvious why she’s 
whistling. Joelle brings in her haul 
from liquidated estates and local, 
charity thrift stores like Salvation 
Army. She is also known to go on 
buying trips up and down the East 
Coast, traveling as faras Atlantic City, 
N.J. for the catch-of-the-day, con- 
stantly rotating new merchandise 
onto the racks displayed on the main 
floor. 

Galvanize’s uniqueness comes 
from its eclectic collection of every- 
day wardrobe pieces, one-of-a-kind 
costume garments and accessories 
that are of only the highest quality, all 
sold by a friendly owner whose ser- 
vice to her clientele is above and be- 
yond the everyday. This sets Galva- 
nize aside from other thrift stores in 
that, as the sole buyer and employee, 
Joelle has personally inspected every 
item she has in stock and knows ex- 
actly where everything in the store is 
located. Herinsistence on buying only 
top-quality and vast personal knowl- 
edge only comes as an immense ad- 
vantage for her customers. Not only 
is every item in top shape, leaving the 
cigarette-burnt and pit-stained items 
to other less-prestigious stores, but 
in addition, Joelle isa veritable wealth 
of knowledge. While browsing the 
store, I overheard her expertly direct 
a customer looking fora costume “ei- 
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Located minutes from the Homewood campus in Hampden, Galvanize is the place to find something unique. 


ther disco or glam rock” to the proper 
racks and casually rattle offa litany of 
disco accessories scattered about the 
store, including a collection of Afro 
wigs. She explained that her busiest 
time comes at Halloween, but that, 
year-round, a large percentage of her 
clientele shops for costumes, often 
for retro-themed parties. In fact, she 
offers a discount to any customer 
shopping for a theme party costume, 
a feature both Galvanize customers 
and Hopkins students find especially 
appealing. 

“You can feel uneasy about buy- 
ing clothes for a theme party if you 
know you re only going to wear them 
once,” said sophomore Liz Schlicher. 
“But the discount is great encourage- 
ment to not only buy crazy outfits, 
but to throw more retro parties, 
knowing people will be more likely to 
go all out.” 

Unlike a regular thrift store, butin 
true, small, local business fashion, 
Joelle makes her niche in catering to 
her customers by offering unique fea- 
tures such as the theme-party dis- 
count. However, a significant part of 
her business is also in serving people 
who enjoy an everyday wardrobe ac- 
cented by vintage pieces. 

“Students often come in to browse 
and end up buying accessories like a 
purse, a scarf or a hat and simply 


Cheap airfare tickets this fall 


BY LINDSAY SAXE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEWS-LETTER 


It’s hard not to find a travel bar- 
gain these days. As we all know, tak- 
ing the trip that you’ve always 
dreamed of can havea hefty price tag 
when you consider all of the things 
needed while trekking across western 
or eastern Europe. It’s hard enough 
being away from the ‘rents at college 
and having to foot your own laundry 
bill, let alone pay for an exciting excur- 
sion overseas. Budget travelers often 
anticipate the most expensive part of 
travel to be the airfare, yet for the past 
six weeks, that has not been the case. 

In the somewhat Internet-domi- 
nated world of commerce, there is a 
plethora of travel websites where air- 
fares are listed much lower than the 
premium prices. It is as simple, how- 
ever, as connecting to your newly reg- 
istered Ethernet connection (the fast- 
est thing going right now) and setting 
your browser at  http:// 
www.mamma.com, or any search en- 
gine that you prefer to use. By simply 
typing in the words “e-savers” and 
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“discount airfare” to the search box, 
you will find many links to airline and 
travel websites that have these lim- 
ited-time savings. 

U.S. Airways is one of the main 
websites that uses the actual term E- 
savers. By going to their website, you 
can also register to receive email no- 
tices about their upcoming specials. 
Right now, U.S Airways is offering an 
unbelievably cheap roundtrip flight 
from Baltimore to Frankfurt, Ger- 
many for $369. Even if your destina- 
tion is somewhere else in Germany or 
Western Europe for that matter, fly- 
ing into Frankfurt with this fare and 
doing the remaining travel by train is 
cheaper than paying the premium 
price to go toa particular destination. 
They are also offering fares from Bal- 
timore-Washington International 
airport (BWI) to St. Thomas and St. 
Crois for $330. 

Deltais currently havinga fare sale 
on tickets to Tokyo and Nagoya, Ja- 
pan. Flying out of John F. Kennedy 
airport (JFK) in New York is cur- 
rentlyrunning at $719 roundtrip. The 
tickets must be purchased by Sep- 
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tember 14, 2001. American Airlines 
is also having a sale on trips to the 
East, with its “Gone to Taiwan” sale. 
It’s $600 to fly from JFK to Taipei. For 
those of you who think that a trip toa 
sunny locale will be in order after 
finals, American also has a “Reach 
the Beach” sale on flights from JFK to 
the Cayman Islands as well as San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. It’s $362 roundtrip 
to the Caymans and $353 to San Juan. 

Trans-world Airlines (TW A) isalso 
having an online sale that is more flex- 
ible as far as departure dates and times 
oftravel. The sale they are offering right 
nowis 10 percent off tickets to London 
and Paris and five percent off tickets to 
Cairo and Riyadh. These tickets, how- 
ever, must be purchased online. 

For those travelers with a more 
flexible schedule and longer times to 
travel, there is another alternative. 
Websites such as _ http:// 
www.travelocity.com, http:// 
www.priceline.com, and http:// 
www.orbitz.com give you the power 
to name your price or to simply dig 
deeper into the abyss of major airline 
sales for the best possible price. 
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thrift store 


become hooked on the unique items 
and cheap prices,” said Kutsiukias. 

She keeps a Wish List behind her 
register where she records custom- 
ers’ requests for specific items that 
she then keeps an eye out forand puts 
aside for when they return. She will 
even reserve items without being 
asked, a special service which goes 
along with being one of her regu- 
lars that she knows by face and taste 
in style. She says 80 percent of the 
time, her picks are right on target 
and her regulars will snap them up. 
It is this demographic of regulars 
that Joelle happily reports has been 
increasingly made up of Hopkins 
students for the first time in the six 
years that she has been in business. 

Just a short walk through campus 
anda cut through the BIA fields west 
onto 36th St., which becomes “The 
Avenue,” at the intersection of 
Keswick Ave., and you are at your 
one-stop-shop for unique, hard to 
find items like Hawaiian shirts, Levi’s 
Jeans and Cords in 501 and 517 style 
from $15.95 to $24 all in A-1 shape, 
men’s derby hats, a great collection 
of men’s polyester shirts and plaid 
pants, abasement full ofladies clothes 
for 50-percent off and even house 
wares and furniture. Sophomores 
Seema Kaura and Eleni Wolfe- 
Roubatis agree that Galvanize is very 
easy for Hopkins students to get to 
and each has found a certain facet of 
the store that they like best. 

Kaura highly recommends Galva- 
nize, touting it as “an amazing collec- 
tion of one-of-a-kind, vintage ‘40s 
and ‘50s dresses made by couture 
dress makers that surprisingly lend 
themselves to being worn to any kind 
of formal.” 

Wolfe-Roubatis finds that Galva- 
nize is also “perfect if you want a 
different winter coat, more distinc- 
tive than your average pea coat. It’s 
always nice to be easily identifiable 
from across campus.” 

There is truly something for ev- 
eryone at Galvanize, if not just a 
friendly chat with Joelle, who isa slice 
oflocal color cut right out ofher tasty 
treat of a store. 

Galvanize, located on 927 W. 36th 
St. in Hampden, can be reached by 
phone at 410-889-5237 and is open 
Friday from 11:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat- 
urday 11 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., and Sun- 
day noon-5 p.m. 





Exorcisms 1n 2001 


BY LINDSAY SAXE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEWS-LETTER 


Ever since the death of the beloved 
humanitarian and world-renowned 
nun, Mother Teresa, church officials 
have been putting together a case for 
her sainthood. There are many letters 
written by her in which she described 
the futilityand the suffering involved in 
her work as a healer and a comforter. 

In fact, there are points during her 
life when she doubted her faith in 
God because of the sheer magnitude 
of hunger, disease and poverty that 
she was seeing in large parts of the 
world. In a letter that she wrote dur- 
ing her confessional proceedings, 
which was uncovered by the Vatican 
earlier this year, Mother Teresa says, 
“In my soul, I can’t tell you how dark 
itis, how painful, how terrible — I feel 
like refusing God.” 

In the midst of the sainthood pro- 
ceedings, church officials also came 
forward to say that an exorcism had 
been performed on Mother Teresa 
later in her life when she was in the 
hospital with a heart condition. In a 
news story by CNN, the archbishop 
of Kolkata, the city formerly known 
as Calcutta, described how her illness 
had seemed to get worse at night, and 
that it was their belief that she was 
possessed by demons. The report 
from the archbishop says that she 
would become more senile at night, 
attempting to pull out her IVs and 
monitors in the midst ofsleep. Church 
officials believed that she was being 
possessed by demons at night, rather 
than it simply being a result of her 
failing and fragile condition. 

Mostofthe general public’s knowl- 
edge about the method and history 
behind exorcisms most likely begins 
and ends with Linda Blair who starred 
in William Peter Blatty’s 1974 classic 
horror film. There is, however, an 
extensive history behind the act of 
exorcising demons. There is much 
information dating back to the first 
century CE, in which Christian scrip- 
tures describe human beings are pos- 
sessed or inhabited by forces of evil 
and demonic spirits ofall kinds. There 
is much reason to believe that some of 
these descriptions are the result of a 
mental or physical illness that was in 
need ofsome solid explanation. There 
was little understanding of these ail- 
ments back in the early days (and 
boy, were those the early days), so 


that kind of phenomena was ex- 
plained using the context that the 
people knew best — religion. There 
are many passages that refer to Jesus 
and the Apostles using exorcisms to 
cure people as well. 

The belief in possession by spirits 
and the act of exorcism is still active 
to this day. For the most part, it is 
present in conservative Christian, 
Roman Catholic, and Protestant reli- 
gions. Hebrewscriptures contain very 
few references to demonic posses- 
sion and there is little to be found on 
exorcisms as well. Liberal Christians 
are not into the demonic possession 
idea anymore, and simply regarditas 
a historical myth that is a part of the 
old scripture. 

Inadocument obtained from http:/ 
/www.religoustolerance.org , there is a 
complete listing of where references to 
exorcisms are made in the New Testa- 
ment. After reviewing this material, itis 
easy to see where Hollywood gets their 
spice. Thereare many cases of demonic 
possession and exorcisms by Jesus in 
the Gospels and the Acts. Surprisingly, 
none of the victims of evil bodily take- 
over were blamed for the problem (ap- 
parentlysin didnot givedemonsasegue 
way to invasion.) That’s why Mother 
Teresa’s sainthood was obviously not 
affected by her being possessed. 

Animals can be victims too, and 
more than one demon can invadeata 
time. That was probably one obvious 
explanation for Schitzophrenia. De- 
mons are capable of granting special 
powersto their hosts, yet they are also 
the cause of illness and infirmity. 
There are numerous passages in 
which the bible describes the evil spirit 
taking over the powers of speech and 
strength. Despite the massive struggle 
the world witnessed in Blatty’s flick, 
the Bible describes exorcismsasarela- 
tively easy procedure. For the most 
part they were quick and painless, 
unless you were dealing with a real 
tough cookie like the devil himself. 
That particular situation is never de- 
scribed, it just sounded cool. | 

There is a spiritual basis to what 
some might call this “exorcism non- 
sense” and it is compelling to read 
some of the scripture behind it. In 
today’s world, it may serve as merely 
a panacea to those who are desper- 
ately searching foracure, yet thelevel 
to which people rely upon faith in the 
healing power of religion’is clearly 
still present in today’s society. 


Middle Eastern cuisine at its finest 


The Helmand serves some tasty food in a cultural atmosphere 


BY LINDSAY SAXE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEWS-LETTER 


Located mid-way down North 
Charles Street in the small section of 
Baltimore City called Mount Vernon 
is a small Afghani restaurant called 
the Helmand. My first visit to this 
quaint yet modern venue was this 
past Monday night, when seven or so 
friends and I trekked downtown fora 
late dinner. I was surprised by the 
elegance of the interior, mostly be- 
cause I suddenly became aware of my 
totally inappropriate attire. Jeansand 
flip-flops were not the worst thing I 
could’ve been wearing, but the decor 
definitely called for a more elegant 
pair of pants and shoes. 

This elegance, however, was not 
reflected in the individual prices of 
the entrees. They ranged anywhere 
from three dollars for a bowl of to- 
matoand mintyogurtsoup (thename 
of which I could not even begin to 
pronounce) to about $12.50 for the 
most expensive meal. They hada vast 
array of meat dishes which all in- 
cluded vegetables, potatoes, and 
challow, a Middle Eastern rice served 
with almost every meal. Meats in- 
cluded chicken, fish, lamb, and beef. 
There was also an extensive vegetar- 
ian menu that contained a various 
combination of vegetables, challow, 
and special sauces. The vegetarian 
meals ran at about the same prices as 
the non-vegetarian. 

As far as appetizers and desserts, 
there weren’t quite as many as at most 
restaurants, but the portions of the 
entrees were large and filling enough 
that unless you went there with a rag- 
ing appetite, it would be hard to fin- 
ish everything. I do, however, have 
one friend who must have been ex- 
tremely ravenous because not only 
did he order an appetizer and a full 
entree, but he finished it all off with a 
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tasty dessert. The appetizer was made 
of sweet pumpkin and yogurt sauce, 
served warm in a small bowl. He had 
the Kabouli dinner that consisted of 
extremely tender lamb chunks 
spread over a bowl of challow and 
topped with an unbelievably rich 
and tasty yogurt sauce. For dessert 
he had two Middle Eastern pastries 
that he could not quite identify. One 
was a small date or fig-based con- 
fection, while the other was a cylin- 
drical, flaky cookie. They were both 
immersed in a hazelnut sauce and 
sprinkles. Needless to say, it wasn’t 
quite tiramisu, but you have to be 
willing to explore new things, even 
if it means sacrificing your safety 
desserts. We were also pleased that 
they brought out a complitmentary 
dessert for my friend who’s birthday 
it was, even though they did not sing 
any ethnic birthday songs for us. Our 
crackling version of the timeless 
American classic sufficed. 

My friend, a sophomore named 
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The Helmand in Mt. Vernon is tasteful, yet relaxed — with chandeliers, 


carpets and enthic hangings, it’s perfect for that special dinner date. 


Richard Chen, raved about his meal. 
The dish he ordered included steak 
marinated in a garlic sauce that was 
served over rice. According to him, 

it was a party in my mouth and ev- 
eryone was invited.” Another friend 
of mine had Vegetarian Aushak that 
was ravioli stuffed with leeks, andim- 
mersed ina yellow, split-pea, and car- 
rot sauce. This dish also contained 
yogurt sauce, which seems to be a 
staple condiment for most of the en- 
trees. In fact, the tomato soup that I 
tried was a combination of hot spices 
and a mint yogurt sauce. 

Overall, the meals were both tasty 
and affordable. The cab ride was a 
mere five dollars, yet my cab ride 
ended up being’only two dollars be- 
cause we went over a bump and the 
meter restarted. Yea for cheap appli- 
ances! [highly recommend this place 
to anyone who is looking for a good 
place to take a friend for their birth- 
day, or to impress a date with your 
eclectic dining tastes. 
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HFStival brings Coldplay, Fuel, Live, 
3 Doors Down and more acts to D.C. 


CONTINUED FROM BI 

For the first time in its 12-year 
history, the festival spanned two days 
instead ofjustone. Someof thebands, 
like SR-71, Coldplay, Lifehouse, Fuel, 
Live and 3 Doors Down played both 
days. At $35-per-day, the HFStival 
wasno cheap thrill, butifyou counted 
up all of the acts on the main stage, 
street stage and “Locals Only” stage, 
it divided out to about a dollar per 
band. Not a bad value. Not bad at 
all. 

The only problem was, with so 
much going on at the same time and 





massive crowds of people trying to 
do it, it was nearly impossible to get 
back and forth from the main stage to 
the street stage and vice-versa in time 
to see whatever band it was you might 
have been trying to see. And unless 
you were extremely devoted to alocal 
band, there wasn’t even a point in 
trying to get out to the locals stage if 
you wanted to catch a band on one of 
the other stages anywhere around that 
time. Maybe there is such a thing as 
too much ofa good thing.... 

After two days of heat, rain and 
music, the HFStival boils down to 











“AMY KIM/NEWS-LETTER 
_ Live modified old favorites and introduced new songs. Fuel (above), 3 Doors Down’s hits include “Kryptonite,” “Duck and Run” and “Loser. 


_ performed to a packed RFK Stadium on May 27 and 28. 





Fatboy Slim's “Weapon of Choice’ video 
dances away with six VMA moonmen 


MTV’s Video Music Awards recognize Christopher Walken’s footsteps and *NSYNC 


Best Video of the Year 
Christina Aguilera, Lil’ Kim, 
Mya, Pink f/ Missy 

“Misdemeanor” Elliott 
“Lady Marmalade” 
[Interscope] 


Best Hip-Hop Video» 
Outkast 

“Ms. Jackson” 
[LaFace] 


Best Direction in a Video 
Fatboy Slim 

_ “Weapon of Choice” 

_ [astralwerks] 
Director: Spike Jonze 


Best Dance Video 
*NSYNC 
“Pp, op” 


[ive] : 


Best Male Video 
_ Moby f/ Gwen Stefani 
- “South Side” 

V2] vaste rie 


Best Female Video 

Eve f/ Gwen Stefani 

“Let Me Blow Ya Mind” 
[Ruff Ryders/Interscope] 


Best Video New Artist 
Alicia Keys 
“Fallin” 


Best Video MTV2 
Mudvayne 

“4B, i g” 

[No Name/Epic] 


Best Group Video 
*NSYNC 

“Pop” 

[Jive] 


Best R&B Video 
Destiny’s Child 
“Survivor” 
[Columbia] 


Best Rap Video 
Nelly 

“Ride Wit Me” 

[Fo Reel/Universal] 


be 





memorable moments. Incubus cov- 
ered “Likea Virgin.” Dave Grohl (96) 
showed up to introduce Tenacious 
D, hanging around for both days of 
the show, giving rock paparazzisome- 
thing to do in between main stage 
sets. Stabbing Westward played on 
even after singer Christopher Hall’s 
nose was broken by a cell phone that 
someone in the crowd threw up on 
stage. Breasts were bared. A Coldplay 
fan got to join the band on stage and 
play the harmonica. A Greenday fan 
got to play Billy Joe Armstrong’s gui- 
tar. Live invited fans to a free show at 





Coldplay’s Chris Martinperforms on the second day of the HFStival. 





“Be Like That’ is featured on the soundtrack to American Pie 2. 


Best Rock Video 
Limp Bizkit 
“Rollin” 
[Flip/Interscope] 


Best Pop Video 
*NSYNC 


Best Video From a Film 
Christina Aguilera, Lil’ Kim, 
Mya, Pink f/ Missy 
“Misdemeanor” Elliott 
“Lady Marmalade” 
[Interscope] 


Best Choreography 
Fatboy Slim 

“Weapon of Choice” 
[astralwerks] 
Choreographer: Spike 
Jonze, Michael Rooney and 
Christopher Walken 


Best Special Effects 
Robbie Williams 
RR, 0 ckDJ 058 a 
[Capitol] 





D.C.’s 9:30 Club after the first night 
of their HFStival performance. 

At 21, lam much less tolerant of 
someone else’s spilled beer in my 
shoes than I was at 16. And don’t 
even get me started on how obnox- 
ious some of the teeny-boppers are. 
But fortunately for concert-goers, 
unlike me, the HFStival hasn’t got- 
ten less hip over the years. The orga- 
nizers still triumph at spotting the 
trends in modern rock and bringing 
to D.C. the best possible mix of punk, 
hard rock, alternative and whatever 
else might be popular at the time. 
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Art Direction 

Fatboy Slim 
“Weapon of Choice” 
[astralwerks] 

Art Director: Val Wilt 


Best Editing 

Fatboy Slim 

“Weapon of Choice” 
[astralwerks] 

Editor: Eric Zumbrunnen 


Best Cinematography 
Fatboy Slim 

“Weapon of Choice” 
[astralwerks] 

Director of Photography: 
Lance Acord 


Best Breakthrough Video | 
Fatboy Slim 

“Weapon of Choice” 
[astralwerks] 


Viewer’s Choice 
*NSYNC 


errorist acts 
halt music biz 


Entertainment events cancelled across U.S. 


BY NATALYA MINKOVSKY 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTTER 


The music industry came toa grind- 
ing halt on Sept. 11 following the ter- 
rorist attacks on the World Trade Cen- 
ter in New York and the Pentagon in 
Washington D.C. 

Among the canceled or postponed 
events were the second annual Latin 
Grammy Awards, which were sched- 
uled to be held at the Forum in Los 
Angeles on Tuesday night. All events 
surrounding the awards have been post- 
poned, with no new dates set as of 
Wednesday. 

The organizers of the Latin 
Grammys released a statement: 

“Dueto the unimaginable events that 
occurred this morning, the National 
Academy of Recording Arts and Sci- 
ences, the Latin Academy of Recording 
Arts and Sciences and CBS have can- 
celed tonight’s second annual Latin 
Grammy Awards Show. Our heartfelt 
thoughts and prayers go out to the vic- 
tims, their families and everyone who 
has been impacted by these horrific 
events.” 

Also canceled until further notice 
was the Fall Conference of the National 
Association of Recording Merchandis- 
ers, previously scheduled for three days 
of events in Bal Harbour, Fla. 

Babyface, VH1 Battle of the Bands 
participants Flickerstick and the Levi’s 
Self Engineered tour featuring the 
Roots, Me’shell Ndegeocello, Bilal, Pru 
and Amel Larrieux canceled concerts 
in New York. Elsewhere in the United 
States, Madonna, the Black Crowes and 
the L.A. Philharmonic canceled shows 
on Tuesday night. House of Blues, the 
Roxy, the Knitting Factory and the Key 
Club were among the venues that re- 
mained closed for the night. 

Clear Channel Entertainment can- 
celed all United States events on Tues- 
day, “out of respect for the victims.” 
The company, which operates 44 am- 
phitheaters, is the world’s largest pro- 
moter. Details on refunds or exchanges 
will be announced at a later date. 

In Washington D.C., Alanis 
Morisette’s testimony before the Copy- 
right Arbitration Royalty Panel as can- 
celed, as were events at the Kennedy 
Center. The national headquarters of 
the Recording Industry Association of 
America and the National Association 
of Broadcasters both closed early. 

In New York, MTV canceled Tues- 
day and Wednesday’s “Total Request 
Live” program, replacing Carson Daly’s 
video countdown with news reports by 
John Norris. Universal Music Group 
left its offices open, providing food, 
sleeping bags and blankets, giving em- 
ployees the option to remain in Man- 
hattan overnight. The Los Angeles- 
based co-president of Virgin Records 
said on Tuesday night that the label’s 
New York office would take it “day-by- 
day” when it came to making decisions. 

The West Coast offices of Warner 
Bros., Interscope, Capitol, Rhino and 


Hollywood Records closed early on 
the day of the attacks. 

The CMJ Music Marathon and 
Film Fest, which had been sched- 
uled to take place Sept. 13-16in New 
York, have been rescheduled. The 
new CMJ Music Marathon dates are 
Wednesday through Saturday, Oc- 
tober 10-13 at the Hilton New York. 

CMJ Chairman Robert K. Haber 
released the following message: 

“On behalf of the entire CMJ ex- 
tended family I wish to extend my 
most profound condolences to the 
families of the innocent victims of 
Tuesday’s vicious terrorist attacks, 
and my sincerest prayers for the 
thousands of injured. Also, to the 
thousands of NYPD, FDNY, EMS 
and related government/military/ 
medical personnel and others who 
selflessly placed themselves in 
harm’s way to protect others, words 
do no justice to convey our appre- 
ciation and gratitude.” 

Hollywood and television pro- 
gramming were also affected by the 
terrorism. Shortly after canceling the 
Latin Grammys, CBS released a sec- 
ond statement, putting off the 
Prime-Time Emmy Awards which 
were to be held on Sunday in Los 
Angeles: 

“We are watching this tragedy 
unfold on television with everyone 
else today with the deepest sadness. 
Therefore, out of respect to the vic- 
tims, their families and our fellow 
citizens, the Academy of Television 
Arts and Sciences and the CBS Tele- 
vision Network will postpone the 
53rd Prime-Time Emmy Awards. 
We will announce the new date of 
our awards show at the appropriate 
time.” 

All Emmy-related events have 
also been called off. 

Many networks that do not usu- 
ally carry news switched to coverage 
of the attacks. Among the networks 
were ESPN, VH1, MTV and QVC. 
Nationally syndicated New York 
shock-jock Howard Stern focused 
on the news instead of his usual rou- 
tines. Radio stations across the coun- 
try switched from music to news. As 
of Wednesday morning, stations 
were slowly re-integrating music 
into their programming. 

Disney and Universal led amuse- 
ment parks in closing down. Fash- 
ion Week, which began on Monday 
in New York, has been called off. 
Broadway theaters closed their cur- 
tains. In Canada, the Toronto Film 
Festival was shut down. 

David Angell, the Emmy-win- 
ning co-creator of Frasier and 
Cheers, was aboard one of the planes 
that hit the World Trade Center. 
CNN legal commentator Barbara 
Olsen was on the plane that crashed 
into the Pentagon. 

Along with the rest of the coun- 
try, the entertainment industry is 
taking everything one day ata time. 


TOP INDEPENDENT ALBUMS 


BILBOARD’S TOP 20 POSITIONS 
ISSUE DATE:SEPTEMBER 15, 2001 


Whazzup Joe?, Soldierz At Wat 


2 Picture Me, Methrone 


Made Me, Soulja Stim. 
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Mean and lean Polly Jean A. P 2just another slice of Pie 


P. J. Harvey entrances Philly audience with her style and sound 


BY MATT O’BRIEN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Even the most jaded concert-goers 
couldn’t help but squirm with excite- 
ment when Polly Jean Harvey ap- 
peared from the recesses of an airy 
stage in downtown Philadelphia’s 
Electric Ballroom Factory this past 
Saturday night. 

Itwas hard to believe thata person 
who could elicit such a passionate 
stage presence could do it with a.ca- 
sual entrance. Casual, at least, in ev- 
erything but attire. Decked out in 
huge, high-heeled black boots, a 
short, shiny black skirt and a scant 
glam/goth silvery shirt, and 
accessorized by a faux upper-arm 
shackle forthe metaphor-hunters, P.J. 
Harvey andherbandtharged straight 
into “Big Exit” from her latest album, 
Stories from the City, Story from the 
Sea.. 

“I walk on concrete,” she sang, a 
melodic shout. “I walk on sand/But I 
can’t find/A safe place to stand/I’m 
scared baby/I wannarun/This world’s 
crazy/Gimme the gun.” Part of her 
New York City-influenced album 
from last year, it’s an impressionistic 
take on violence and the city. With 
the horror of this week, I can’t help 

now but find it chilling. 

In a recent article in The New 
Yorker, Hilton Als described Harvey 
as a Vamp (his capitalization). If the 
comparison, derived from the singer’s 
own discourse on the subject, was not 
wrong, then neither was it particu- 
larly apt. Harvey, who once covered 
Kurt Weill’s creepy but gorgeous anti- 
Nazi dirge, “Ballad of a Soldier’s 
Wife,” has always been conscious of 
the artistic and sexual power of the 
Weimar era’s literate vampishness. 

Singer Shirley Manson, echoing a 
similar line from a Ute Lemper retro- 
cheezy diva song, once called Harvey 








ary Prankster fans, have no fear. At the Sept. 
8 show at Baltimore's Ottobar, Mary an- 
of inced that the band will wrap up touring in 








ebruary. The band hopes to release the CD in 
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P.J. Harvey plays the vamp, while keeping her performance versatile. 


“part man, part woman, part angel, 
part cunt.” And sure, in concert, 
Harvey packages both Marlene 
Dietrich’s sexual teasing and the 
adrenaline rush ofan Iggy Pop dance. 
However, to place her so heavily in 
the same hip cult of the vamp that 
spawned Lemper’s show tunes or the 
high camp of Madonna’s Metropo- 
lis-inspired “Express Yourself” video 
just seems undue and misleading. 
Harvey may borrowsomething ofthe 
vamp persona in her live perfor- 
mance, but it runs closer to high art 
than it does to high camp. 

Above all, Harvey is a phenom- 
enal rocker. Moving from guitar to 
microphone to skull maracas, she 
looked like a star and acted like one, 
but never as if the posturing glazed 
over the music. Often — maybe too 
often — described as a “demure” girl 
shedding her skin for the rock stage 
presence, she offered up manyapleas- 
ant “thank you” between songs. 

This concert was one of the last in 
a full year of touring, and much ofher 
set came from Stories from the City, 





COURTESY OF ISLAND RECORDS 


Stories from the Sea. She also culled 
many great songs from her decade- 
long body of musical work. Fans can 
argue about the merits of the various 
chapters of her career, or the impact 
her “music going happy” makes, but 
Harvey hardly ever writes a dull song. 
Whensongsseem mediocre, especially 
some of the trip-hop/techno attempts 
fromthe middle-era, suchas “To Bring 
You My Love” and “Ts This Desire?,” 
it’s usually because of production. 
Fortunately, the older songs she 
sang — “Hair”, “Man-size”, “Down 
by the Water” — were some of her 
best. She mixed quieter songs like 
the prostitute tale “Angelene,” fea- 
turing Rob Ellis on keyboard, to the 
powerful “Rid of Me.” The latter be- 
gan iquietly, then moved into head- 
bopping punk and finally climaxed 
in the banshee-like “Lick my legs/ 
I’m on fire/Lick my legs/Of desire.” 
Let’s hope that Polly Jean, one of 
our generation’s best and literate 
rock stars, is still playing on when 
we're all gracefully relaxing into re- 
tirement, remembering the 90s. 





MARY PRANKSTER - 


If you can’t wait that long, go to Attp:// 

www.maryprankster.com and download “Love 
Has a Rumble,” a reqgae collaboration be- 
tween Mary and the local band, Colouring Les- 


~ son. The download is free, and while you are 


on the site, sign up for the Mary Prankster 
mailing list for news and tour information. 


"COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.MARYPRANKSTER.COM _ 










For those of you unfamiliar with Mary Prank- 
ster, you can be inducted to her particular 
brand of rock n’ roll when she returns to Balti- 
more for an all ages show at Fletcher's in 
Fell’s Point this fall. Or pick up one of her two 
CDs in the meantime. With song titles like 
“Tits and Whiskey,” how can you go wrong? 
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BY STEVEN PORTER 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


Which came first, the chicken or 
the egg? 
My brother told me that American 


| Pie 2 was perhaps funnier than the 


first, but couldn’t exist without its 
prequel. When I finally got around to 
seeing it, I had to agree. At least, its 
humor is contingent on the viewer 
having seen the original. Much of the 


| character development is based on 


characters not very well developed in 
the first movie; for example, the Steven 
Stifler character (played by Sean Wil- 
liam Scott) parades around the entire 
movie instead of just being a jackass 
for some of the time as in the first. 

American Pie 2 is a very on-the- 
surface type of film. It doesn’t ask 
much of its viewers, and, in return, 
they do not ask for very much back. 
This is not to say that there isn’t a 
market, or even a need, for films like 
this, but it is being honest. If you need 
to know what the characters are feel- 
ing, just look into their giant anime- 
like eyes, idiotic expressions or naked 
bodies (one of the three should suffice 
for any given moment in the movie). 
However, I was confronted with two 
moments worth mentioning that I 
found to be a lot more thought-pro- 
voking than I had anticipated. 

The first moment that I found in- 
teresting came at the very beginning 
of the movie. Jim’s (Jason Biggs) fa- 
ther, played by former “SCTV” great 
and Splash legend Eugene Levy, 
catches his son having what can only 
be described as casual sex with a girl 
known only as “Natalie.” The impli- 
cations of their meeting are question- 
able at best, but the viewer is not given 
enough time to really think about why 
they have decided to sleep together. 
Jim is very conscientious of being bad 
in the sack as witnessed by the whole 


| world in his splat — “oh no Nadia, 


don’t go” — splatroutinein American 
Pie. Justas the two are starting to really 
get it on, Jim’s dad walks in and all hell 
breaks loose. 

This is perfect American Pie hu- 
mor: situational sexual comedy. As 
the viewer knows, he can expect a lot 
more of people encountering others 
doing “private” or otherwise sexual 
acts. The pointhere isn’t the discovery 
by Jim’s father, but, rather, what hap- 
pens afterward, when Jim’s mother 
enters the scene. She carries with her, 
aptly, an “American” apple pie as a 
would-be present for her son. By the 
time she enters the scene, her son is 
sitting on the floor wrapped in blan- 
kets while Natalie huddles in the cor- 
ner. Jim’s mother screams out, “I made 
your favorite — Oh my God!” and 
drops the pie. The pie splatters on the 
floor, followed by the camera. The 
camera shows us the pie, all mashed 
up on the ground, andhere comes that 
contingency I referred to above. 

Any viewer of the original movie 


_ American Pie 2 reunites old characters, their sexual fumblings 





will remember Jim’s 
encounter with an 
apple pie as he at- 
tempts to simulate 
sex with a woman. 
He tries to “have 
sex” with an apple 
pie his mother re- 
cently made only to 
be discovered by his 
father. (A study of 
possible “safe” 
spaces in the two 
films would beinter- 
esting, as the bath- 
room, the bedroom, 
and a locked room 
areall subject to out- 
side inquiry.) The 
camera cuts to a pic- 
ture of the pie — “di- 
sheveled,” one 
might call it — and 
his father says, 
“Well, we’lljusthave 
to tell your mother 
that we ate it all.” 
Thisisall brought 
immediately back, 








Teed GUMARER ITS ALL ABOUT GTiCmNG TOGETHER. 








of course, by the pic- 
ture of the newly di- 
sheveled pie that 
Jim’s mother drops. 
It signifies both the doubling that this 
movie will use (as it certainly does 
with the innumerable new discover- 
ies of Jim in various precarious spots) 


If you need to know 
what the characters 
are feeling, just look 
into their giant anime- 
like eyes, idiotic 
expressions or naked 
bodies (one of the 
three should suffice for 
any given moment in 
the movie). | 





to call attention to its predecessor, 
but it also acts a sexual metaphor. 
Jim, until the end of the film, is des- 
tined to continue his rounds of failing 
to a) satisfy a girl, b) perform a sexual 
actto completion or c) to simply have 
control over his life without someone 
else barging in on him. 
Whichbrings us to oursecondmo- 
ment of the movie: Stifler’s party. In 
the attempt to rekindle high school 
party life, the four friends meet back 
at Stifler’s house for, hopefully, an- 
other one of Stifler’s classic blowout 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.IMDB.COM 


The gang’s all here but fails to show originality. 


parties. All the old crewis there, save 
for Nadia (Shannon Elizabeth), who 
is traveling, and hilarity ensues. What 
is interesting about this party is that 
the camera work mirrors the camera 
work of the original film. The shots 
containing Oz (Chris Klein), Jim and 
Kevin (Thomas Ian Nicholas) are 
identical to the shots in the first movie. 
And it is during these very “re- 
doubled” shots that the kids lament 
about how they hope that things have 
changed. They are quite literally 
boxed in by the framing of the cam- 
era and will not be able to escape 
reliving all of their high-school woes 
until they actively try to change things. 

It is at this point in the movie that 
one can declare without a shadow of 
a doubt that the plot of this film will 
have to involve something decidedly 
different than the first one. In-fact, 
going away for the summer is per- 
haps the kids’ only option at trying 
for something new. The passage of 
time during their summer is odd, as 
only a few moments here and'there” 
are captured until we finally come to 
the final party of the summer. But 
these moments are really not all that 
importantas the only piece of finality 
of the film comes with the recogni- 
tion that “you can’t go home again” 
and all that clichéd bullshit. 

Which would lead me to assert 
that you really can’t watch American 
Pie 2 without having seen American 
Pie . A marketing scheme? Perhaps. 
But more likely, it was a few interest- 
ing moments that caught the 
director’s attention when filming 
what started out to be a very on-the- 
surface sequel. 





A star-studded season for the BSO 


Temirkanov still conducting while pianist headlines first concert 


BY JOSEPHINE YUN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The season is coming! The season 
is coming! What season? No, not au- 
tumn, silly... 

The Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra opens the 2001-2002 season 
tonight at 8 p.m. Grammy award- 
winning pianist Emanuel Ax will per- 
form Mozart’s Piano Concerto No. 
14 in E-flat Major with Yuri 
Temirkanov conducting. Also in- 
cluded on the program are Debussy’s 
La Mer (The Sea), Mozart’s Over- 
ture to the Marriage of Figaro and 
Ravel’s La Valse. 

If you haven’t seen Maestro 
Temirkanoy in action yet, this is a 
great opportunity. He has the mes- 


Using just his hands, he 
sculpts sounds, pulling 
colors and pictures out 
of the music. The sheer 
artistry housed in his 
small frame somehow 
emanates from his 
hands, shaping and 
surrounding the | 
orchestra all at once. 





merizing ability to conduct the sym- 
phony without a baton. Using just 
his hands, he sculpts sounds, pull- 
ing colors and pictures out of the 
music. The sheer artistry housed in 
his small frame somehow emanates 
from his hands, shaping and sur- 
rounding the orchestra all at once. 
Ax is respected in the classical 
music world for his brilliant piano 
technique and touching lyricism. In 
Oct. 2000, he recorded Phantasma- 
goria with cellist Yo- Yo Ma (Crouch- 
ing Tiger, Hidden Dragon) and pia- 
nist James Tocco. He has also 
collaborated with renowned violin- 
ists Jaime Laredo and Isaac Stern. 
Together with Ma, they have been 
dubbed the “Superstar Quartet.” 
Rush tickets are available this 
weekend, meaning tickets are just 
$10 for students. Student rush tick- 
ets go on sale at noon the day of the 
concert — don’t forget your JCard 
(if you are buying for a group of 
people, you need to bring all IDs 
with you). Doors generally open at 
7 p.m. Friday includes a pre-con- 
cert talk with Fred Child, host of 
NPR’s Performance Today, begin- 
ning at 7 p.m. If you can’t make 
either the Thursday or Friday con- 
cert, there is a short program (that 
stillincludes Ax) Saturday at 11 a.m. 
Ax’s guest appearance at the 
Meyerhoff kicks off the beginning 
ofa star-studded season for the BSO. 
Russian pianist Evgeny Kissin, no- 


table for his blistering technique and © 


massive ‘fro, is playing Sept. 20, 21 
and 23, and John Lithgow (that’s 
right, John Lithgow) will appear 
September 2. 

The Meyerhoff Symphony Hall 


«tte 





is located several blocks away from 
Penn Station at Preston and Cathe- 
dral Streets. Check out http:// 
www.baltimoresymphony.org for 
updates, or call the BSO ticket of- 
fice at 410-783-8000. 


Selected upcoming shows pre- 
sented by the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra: 

September 20, 21, 23. Kissin plays 
Brahms. : 

September 28-30. Beethoven’s 
Eroica. 

October 4, 5, 7. New World Sym- 
phony. 

October 11-14. Tony Bennett. 

October 26-28. Rachmaninoff 
Concerto No. 3. 

November 3. Scheherezade. © 

November 9-11. Holst’s The Plan- 
ets, oh 
_ December 21-22. Handel’s Mes- 


-siah, dg 


January 11-12. Mozart’s Prague 
Symphony, 
January 17-18. Rachmaninoff 
SymphonyNo.}. 
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your Horoscope 


ARIES: (Marcu 21-Aprit 19) 
Another night at CVP would seem 
tobewhatthe stars portend forthose 
born under Aries.Oh, and by night, 
we mean week. 

Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 

Year after year, you go to school, and 
then one day, you wake up and find 
thatyou’redone. Sorry... that’smore 
ofa complaint than a prediction. 
GEMINI: (May 21-JUNE 20) 

Atnight, when the stars perform their 
grand cosmic dance, the future is re- 
vealed to those who are wise. And 
yourfutureis, uh... good. Yeah, good. 


Cancer: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22) 
Hopkins has fallen yet again in the 
rankings, and Cancers are probably 
to blame for it. Look for mobs on 
your tail for most of this week. 
Leo: (JuLy 23-Aucust 22) 

Just making it to class will be hard 
later this week, what with the snake 
pits, rabid lions, and whatnot on 
the quads. Only you can see them. 
Virco: (AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Might this not be a good time to 
reevaluate your role as a Virgo? 
Some astrological signs just aren’t 
worth it, after all. 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


LipRa: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
“Be he alive or be he Libra...” Yep, you 
guessed it. This week will feature Libras 
fleeing giants across Garland field as they 
run fromabeanstock growing from Clark. 
Scorpio: (OCTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Enough is enough. This week, Scorpios 
strike back with a wave of success in love, 
money matters, and every other area. Al- 
most definitely. Well, probably. OK, no. 


SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
To be a Sagittarius is to be many things, 
including... look out! Behind you! Just 
kidding. Watch out with that bow this 
week, though. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 

Kill a cow with a bit poleaxe a la Apoca- 
lypse Now this week to find some piece of 
mind, and to stoke up that barbecue be- 
fore fall sets in to stay. 


AQUARIUS: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) 


Us Hopkids area tough bunch. To tough 
to need grammar. Grammar will only 
cramp water-bearers’ style this week as 
they carry on with their usual panache. 
Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 

Allis going swimmingly this week. Get it? 
Swimmingly; fish; Pisces? Getit? Well, we 
thought it was funny. So did the stars. 
Well, see what kind of a week you have. 
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When you give a small child his first hammer, 
the whole world becomes a nail. 


and belong to someone else. 


they’re getting into something. 


The easiest children to bring up are calm, thoughtful, 


Children are like mosquitoes: the minute they stop making noise, you know 
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AND THE VERDICT: < 
NOT GUILTY 


HOW WAS YOUR 
DATE LAST NIGHT? 
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WHY ARE YOO 
GUYS WATCHING 


ee 


IT'S THE BEST 
WAY TO FOLLOW 
THE NFL IN THE 
ASON 


SO ALL IN ALL, 
IT COULD HAVE BEEN 
A LOT WORSE 


IT'S THE DAUGHTERS 
I HAVE TROUBLE WITH 











I am speechless, humorless 


had this wonderful idea for a 
funny article that would usher 
in a new semester of craziness 
and fun stories. But then the 
tragedy in New York occurred. 

ve lost my will to write a funny ar- 
ticle, so P’'ve decided to write some- 
thing simple and, hopefully, the shock 
waves will pass over. 

People say there are times in your 
life that you will always remember. 
Some say it was when man first 
landed on the moon and others 
when Kennedy was shot. For our 
generation, the destruction of the 
Trade Towers will live in infamy. 

Some people have compared this 
day to Dec. 7, 1941. Personally I 
think that this day is significantly 
worse. Although both days struck 
the American public out of the blue, 
Pearl Harbor was a military com- 
plex and therefore a military base. 
New York is full of regular people. 

These people are just like us. 
Some of them are afraid and many 
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of them are concerned with the wel- 
fare of others, just like me. 

My concern was fully attuned as 
soon as I heard that Kabul was at- 
tacked. I thought that the world had 
gone to hell in a hand basket. The 
mere sight of anti-aircraft artillery 
and missiles flying made me think 
we had stepped over the edge of war 
and World War III had started. 

By the time I finish this article 
and it gets printed, World War III 
might have started. I wish it would 
not happen, but it seems very pos- 
sible for it to go in that direction. 

I hope, however, that calmer 
heads prevail and that we are able to 
find the terrorists who caused such 
a tragedy. 

But in the grand scheme of things, 
the terrorists have already won. They 
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have made us change our way of life. 
They have made us change how we 
perceive things. They have challenged 
the sovereign nature of this very na- 
tion. So they have accomplished their 
goals. Life in America will change 
because of their actions. 

I wish I could just wake up from 
this surreal dream and say that this 
day never happened. I know that is 
an impossibility, but one can hope. 

IwishI could do more to brighten 
the lives of those this tragedy has 
touched. I could have tried to write 
a humorous article about why Iam 
the Idiot’s Domain, but I couldn’t 
muster enough strength to do so in 
light of this tragedy. 

So my wishes and hopes go out 
to those who are affected by this 
disaster, and I hope everything goes 
well for you. 

And before I forget, welcome to 
Hopkins, class of 2005. This is go- 
ing to be a year to remember. 
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Thursday, September 13 





ON CAMPUS 


5:00 p.m. Capture The Flag, Meet in 
front of AMR2, Thebiggest game ever. 


11:00 p.m. National Security 
Agency, JHU Career Center, Come 
meet recruiters and alumni. 


OFF CAMPUS 


11:00 a.m. Story Time at Port Dis- 
covery. Beginning story time for 
“Mother Goose on the Loose” gradu- 
atesand their independent caregivers. 
For move information, visit http:// 
www.portdiscovery.org or call 
(410)727-8120. 


11:30 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. Engineer’s 
Club Leadership Luncheon Forum 
will be held at Garrett-Jacobs Man- 
sion in Baltimore City. Features spe- 
cial guest speaker Don Nippard of 
Comcast. Advanced registration re- 
quired. For more information, call 
(410)539-6914. 


1:00 - 5:00 p.m. Art+Fun=BMA 
Packs at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art. Interactive kits offer free, hands- 
on fun and learning for kids of all 
ages. For more information, call 
(410)396-6320. 


5:30 - 7:30 p.m. Baltimore Business 
Journal’s e-Business Awards will be 
held at Clipper City Brewing Com- 
pany on Hollins Ferry Road. Features 
Happy Hour with live music, great 
food and microbrews. $50 per per- 
son. For more information, call 
(410)576-1161. 


6:00 p.m. Beatitudes, a reading by 
poet Frank Lima. Maryland Institute 
College of Art. For more informa- 
tion, call (410)225-2300. 


6:00 p.m. Twilight Lecture Cruises 
aboard the Minnie V. sponsored by 
the Maryland Historical Society fea- 
turing stories about the Chesapeake 
Bay. For more information, call 
(410)685-3750. 


8:00 p.m. Celebrity Series, this series 
consists of a diverse collection of cel- 
ebrated artists performing classical 
masterpieces at the Joseph Meyerhoff 
Symphony Hall. For more informa- 
tion, call (410)783-8000. 


Betty's Summer Vacation, imagine 
a summer vacation like Betty when 
her house is invaded by sexual devi- 
ants, serial killers and a TV studio 
audience at the Axis Theatre. For 
more information, call (410)243- 
5237. 





Friday, September 14 


ON CAMPUS 


7:30 p.m. Campus Advent at the 


Bunting-Meyerhoff Interfaith Center . 


Library. Spend time in Christian wor- 
ship. 


OFF CAMPUS 


11:00 a.m. Hands-On Activity: Mu- 
seum Tour and Hands-On for Tots, 
a playful tour featuring animals in art 
for children aged 2-4 at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. For more informa- 


- tion, call (410)396-6321. 


11:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 30th Annual 


_ Athenian Agora Greek Festival, with 


Greek food, wines and beer, a silent 
auction, and entertainment by the 
band Zephyros, accompanied by 
Greek dance troupes. For more in- 
formation, call (410)727-1831 


11:00 a.m. Tours and Hands-On for 


_ Tots, playful tour and studio art ad- 


venture for ages 2-4. Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art. For more information, 
call (410)396-6320. 


11:30 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. Picnic in the 
Park in Preston Gardens. Food, fun 
and music. For more information, 
call (310)244-1030. 


1:00 - 5:00 p.m. Art+Fun=BMA 
Packs at the Baltimore Museum of 


Art. Interactive kits offer free, hands- 


on fun and learning for kids of all 
ages. For more information, call 
'(410)396-6320. 


2:00 p.m. 30th Annual Athenian 
Agora Greek Festival. Come Enjoy 
Greek Culture at This Traditional 
Event! 


5:00 - 10:00 p.m. Ukrainian Festival 


‘/ 


& Carnival, this 25th anniversary 
celebration of traditional dances, me- 
lodic songs, Ukrainian Easter Eggs, 
arts & crafts and delicious food. 
(410)682-3800. 


6:00 - 11:00 p.m. Caribbean Festi- 
val, cultural food, entertainment, 
displays, crafts, a parade and plenty 
of fun. For more information, call 
(410)727-8900. 


7:00 p.m. An Evening of Maryland 
Poetry, with Nancy Romita & The 
Moving Company at the Maryland 
Institute College of Art. For more 
information, call (410)225-2300. 


7:30 p.m. - 12:30 a.m. Dock, Dine & 
Dance Cruise sponsored by Water- 
mark Cruises. Beat the bridge traffic! 
Cruise across the Bay for a night of 
dinning at Kent Islands newest, hot 
nightspot the Chesapeake Bay Beach 
Club. $24.50 per person. For more 
information, visit http:// 
www.harborqueen.com call 
(410)268-7601. 


8:00 p.m. Celebrity Series, this se- 
ries consists ofa diverse collection of 
celebrated artists performing classi- 
cal masterpieces. Joseph Meyerhoff 
Symphony Hall. For more informa- 
tion, call (410)783-8000. 


Das Barbecu, presented by the Vaga- 
bond Players. Vagabond Theater. 
Fermore information, call (410)563- 
9135. 


Baltimore Orioles vs. Boston Red 
Sox, Oriole Park at Camden Yards. 
For more information, call (410)685- 
9800. 


Touch, aplay by award winning play- 
wright Toni Press-Coffman, Fell’s 
Point Corner Theatre. For more in- 
formation, call (410)276-7837. 


Baltimore Carnival will be held in 
Carlins Park. Annual Caribbean fes- 
tival featuring live entertainment, 
arts and crafts anda parade. Formore 
information, call (410)435-7414. 


Ukrainian Festival will be held in 
Patterson Park. Ukrainian folk danc- 
ing, music, arts and crafts, and a 
pierogi-eating contest. For more in- 
formation, call (410)687-3465. 


The Great Frederick Fair will be 
held at the Frederick Fairgrounds. 
Join other proud residents of 
Frederick for The Great Frederick 
Fair. You won’t want to miss top 
name entertainment and all the live- 
stock. 


Fools will be showing at the 
Spotlighters Theatre in Baltimore 
City. A comic fable by Neil Simon 
about a remote Ukrainian village, is 
in it’s 200th year of being plagued 
with stupidity. For more informa- 
tion, call (410)752-1225. 





Saturday, September 15 


ON CAMPUS 


12 p.m. The opening of Headlines: 
Politics and the Press, a photogra- 
phy exhibit, Mattin Center, Ross 
Jones Building floors 1 and 2. Come 
see a great exhibit of political photo- 
graphs at the Mattin Center! 


OFF CAMPUS 


8:00 a.m. - 2:00 p.m. Annual Balti- 
more Heart Walk will be held at the 
Inner Harbor, benefiting the Ameri- 
can Heart Association. For more in- 
formation, call (410)658-7074. 


9:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. Insurrection & 
Occupation Bus Tour. Join Balti- 
more Civil War expert Stanton 
Collins on this motor coach drive 
through history. For more informa- 
tion, call (410)685-3750. 


9:00 am Breakfast With Dolphins. 
National Aquarium in Baltimore. 
Visitors enjoy a behind-the-scenes 
look at dolphins and their trainers 
after a continental breakfast. 


9:30 - 10:30a.m. Monkeys and Apes 
at the Baltimore Zoo. A program 
geared for children 11-13 years old. 
For more information, call (410)366- 
LION. 


"10:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. Recreational 


Nature Center. Naturalists lead a 
hike through the beautiful trails. For 
more information, call (410)396- 
0808. . 


10:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. Lauraville 
County Fair will be held in Herring 
Run Park, featuring scarecrow mak- 
ing, a flea market, pet contest, pump- 


kin making and more. For more in- 


; formation, call (410)254-8602. _ 
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SEPTEMBER 13 To 19 


10:00 a.m. - 11:00 p.m. Caribbean 
Festival, cultural food, entertain- 
ment, displays, crafts, a parade and 
plenty of fun to be held at Carlins 
Park. For more information, call 
(410)727-8900. 


10:30 - 11:15 a.m. Zoo Looking. Ani- 
mal tales series for children 2-3 years 
old. For more information, call 
(410)366-LION. 


11:30am International Rhythm Fes- 
tival, St. Johns Church. Do Ya Have 
the Rhythm? Check Out This Smooth 
Festival. 


12:00 - 10:00 p.m. Ukrainian Festi- 
val & Carnival, this 25th anniversary 
celebration of traditional dances, me- 
lodic songs, Ukrainian Easter Eggs, 
arts & crafts and delicious food. For 
more information, call (410)682- 
3800. 


1:00 and 3:00 p.m. Powder Monkey 
Tour for Kids. Be a member of Con- 
stellations crew. Tryon uniforms and 
learn about life on board through 
hands-on activities. For more infor- 
mation, visit http:// 
www.constellation.org or call 
(410)530-1797. 


1:00 - 5:00 p.m. Art+Fun=BMA 
Packs at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art. Interactive kits offer free, hands- 
on fun and learning for kids of all 
ages. For more information, call 
(410)396-6320. 


3:00 - 5:00 p.m. Open Drum Jam. 
Drum circle, allrhythmicinstruments 
welcome. For more information, call 
(410)532-0654. 


4:00 - 8:00 p.m. 2nd Annual Bom- 
bardment of Baltimore Bash. $35 
includes a full buffet, beer, wine and 
soda, cash bar, silent auction and live 
music by the Crawdaddies. For more 
information, call (410)837-1793. 


6:30 p.m. Maryland Art Place Ben- 
efit Exhibition & Auction. Auction 
and live entertainment, followed by 
an after party with a silent auction, 
open bar & entertainment. For more 
information, call (410)962-8565. 


Betty’s Summer Vacation, imagine 
a summer vacation like Betty when 
her house is invaded by sexual devi- 
ants, serial killers and a TV studio 
audience. For more information, call 
(410)243-5237, 


Das Barbecu, presented by the Vaga- 
bond Players. For more information, 
call (410)563-9135. 


Baltimore Orioles vs. Boston Red 
Sox, Oriole Park at Camden Yards. 
For more 

information, call (410)685-9800. 


Touch, a play by award winning play- 
wright Toni Press-Coffman, Fell’s 
Point 

Corner Theatre. For more informa- 
tion, call (410)276-7837. 


Baltimore Carnival will be held in 
Carlins Park. Annual Caribbean fes- 
tival featuring live entertainment, arts 
and crafts and a parade. For more 
information, call (410)435-7414. 


Ukrainian Festival will be held in 
Patterson Park. Ukrainian folk danc- 
ing, music, arts and crafts, and a 
pierogi-eating contest. For more in- 
formation, call (410)687-3465. 


The Great Frederick Fair will be held 
at the Frederick Fairgrounds. Join 
other proud residents of Frederick 
for The Great Frederick Fair. You 
won't want to miss top name enter- 
tainment and all the livestock. 


Fools will be showing at the 
Spotlighters Theatre in Baltimore 
City. A comic fable by Neil Simon 
about a remote Ukrainian village, is 
in it’s 200th year of being plagued 
with stupidity. For moreinformation, 
call (410)752-1225. 


Maryland Wine Festival will be held at 
the Carroll County Farm Museum in 
Westminster. Tasting of local wines, 
wine seminars, stage and strolling 
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entertainment, crafts and food. For 
more information, call 1-800-654- 
4645, 


Taney Film Festival will be held at 
the US Coast Guard Cutter Taney. 
Enjoy classic films, music, dancing 
and a trip back in time. For more 
information, call (410)396-3453. 


Empty Bowls Solutions Ball will be 
held at the B&O Railroad Museum. A 
unique evening featuring entertain- 
ment reminiscent of the period of the 
roaring 1920’s, silent and live auc- 
tions, wonderful specialty foods. For 
more information, visit http:// 
borail.orgorcall (410)366-0600,x.121 


Annual Federal Hill Fall Family Fun 
Day. Benefits Federal Hill Elemen- 
tary School students. Free admission. 
Features a variety of fall plants, in- 
cluding pumpkins, plus pumpkin 
painting and scarecrow stuffing. For 
more information, call (410)727- 
4500. 


Annapolis Jaycees International 
Night. Features an evening of Ger- 
man cuisine and culture with the Jay- 
cees. For more information, call 
(410)224-1778. 





Sunday, September 16 


ON CAMPUS 


12 p.m. The opening of Headlines: 
Politics and the Press, a photogra- 
phy exhibit. Mattin Center, Ross 
Jones Building floors 1 and 2, Come 
see a great exhibit of political photo- 
graphs at the Mattin Center! 


OFF CAMPUS 


8:00 a.m. Farmers Market A bounty 
oflocally produced fruits, vegetables, 
breads, smoked meats, cheeses, sea- 
food, honey and crafts. For more in- 
formation, call (410) 837-4636. 


8:30 a.m. Jones Falls Valley Celebra- 
tion at he Baltimore Streetcar Mu- 
seum. Discover the beauty ofthe Jones 
Falls with a multitude of activities. 
For more information, call (410)528- 
8706. , 


10:00.a.m. - 9:00 p.m. Caribbean Fes- 
tival, cultural food, entertainment, 
displays, crafts, a parade and plenty 
of fun at Carlins Park. For more in- 
formation, call (410)727-8900. 


11:00a.m. - 1:30 p.m. Sunday Cham- 
pagne Brunch. Experience Southern 
Hospitality while cruising on an Au- 
thentic Paddlewheel River Boat. En- 
joy an elaborate hot and cold buffet. 
For more information, visit http:// 
www.bescruises.comor call (410)342- 
6960. 


12:00 - 7:00 p.m. Ukrainian Festival 
& Carnival. This 25th anniversary 
celebration of traditional dances, 
melodic songs, Ukrainian Easter 
Eggs, arts & crafts and delicious food 
will be held at Patterson Park. For 
more information, call (410)682- 
3800. 


12:30 - 1:30 p.m. Last Night at the 
Zoo. Animal tales series for children 
4-5 years old. For more information, 
call (410)366-LION. 


1:00 - 5:00 p.m. Art+Fun=BMA 
Packs at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art. Interactive kits offer free, hands- 
on fun and learning for kids of all 
ages. For more information, call 
(410)396-6320. 


2:30 p.m, Family Fun at the Library. 
Stories, crafts, or films for the whole 
family at Port Discovery. For more 
information, call (410)727-8120. 


Betty’s Summer Vacation, imagine 
a summer vacation like Betty when 
her house is invaded by sexual devi- 
ants, serial killers and a TV studio 
audience at Axis Theatre. For more 
information, call (410)243-5237. 


Das Barbecu, presented by the Vaga- 





bond Players at Vagabond Theater. 
For more information, call (410)563- 
9135. 


Baltimore Orioles vs. Boston Red 
Sox at Oriole Park at Camden Yards. 
For more information, call (410)685- 
9800. 


Touch, a play by award winning play- 
wright Toni Press-Coffman at Fell’s 
Point Corner Theatre. For more in- 
formation, call (410)276-7837. 


Baltimore Carnival will be held in 
Carlins Park. Annual Caribbean fes- 
tival featuring live entertainment, arts 
and crafts and a parade. For more 
information, call (410)435-7414. 


Ukrainian Festival will be held in 
Patterson Park. Ukrainian folk danc- 
ing, music, arts and crafts, and a 
pierogi-eating contest. For more in- 
formation, call (410)687-3465. 


The Great Frederick Fair will be held 
at the Frederick Fairgrounds. Join 
other proud residents of Frederick 
for The Great Frederick Fair. You 
won't want to miss top name enter- 
tainment and all the livestock. 


Fools will be showing at the 
Spotlighters Theatre in Baltimore 
City. A comic fable by Neil Simon 
about a remote Ukrainian village, is 
in it’s 200th year of being plagued 
with stupidity. For more information, 
call (410)752-1225. 


Maryland Wine Festival will be held 
at the Carroll County Farm Museum 
in Westminster. Tasting of local 
wines, wine seminars, stage and stroll- 
ing entertainment, crafts and food. 
For more information, call 1-800- 
654-4645. 


Taney Film Festival will be held at 
the US Coast Guard Cutter Taney. 
Enjoy classic films, music, dancing 
and a trip back in time. For more 
information, call (410)396-3453. 


Historic Federal Hill’s Fish-Tival. 
Small festival to highlight revitaliza- 
tion of Baltimore. Includes balloon 
sculptures, fish balloons, fish related 
artwork. For more information, call 
(410)371-4934. 


Bel Air Festival for the Arts. It’s not 
the Bel Air you may have expected, 
but expect to see arts, crafts, photo 
exhibits and entertainment during 
this Maryland Festival. For more in- 


formation, call (410)835-2395. 





Monday, September 17 


ON CAMPUS 


OFF CAMPUS 


NIGHT EEEE 
CLUBS 


SEPTEMBER 13, 2001 


9:00 p.m. Baltimore Ravens at the 
PSINet Stadium. Baltimore Ravens 
vs. Minnesota Vikings. 


Betty’s Summer Vacation, imagine 
a summer vacation like Betty when 
her house is invaded by sexual devi- 
ants, serial killers and a TV studio 
audience at Axis Theatre. For more 
information, call (410)243-5237. 


Das Barbecu, presented by the Vaga- 
bond Players at Vagabond Theater. 
For more information, call (410)563- 
9135: 


Touch, a play by award winning play- ° 
wright Toni Press-Coffman at Fell’s ’ 
Point Corner Theatre. For more in- 
formation, call (410)276-7837. 


Ukrainian Festival will be held in 
Patterson Park. Ukrainian folk danc- © 
ing, music, arts and crafts, and a 
pierogi-eating contest. For more in- 
formation, call (410)687-3465. 


The Great Frederick Fair will be held 
at the Frederick Fairgrounds. Join 
other proud residents of Frederick 
for The Great Frederick Fair. You 
won’t want to miss top name enter- 
tainment and all the livestock. 


Fools will be showing at the 
Spotlighters Theatre in Baltimore 
City. A comic fable by Neil Simon 
about a remote Ukrainian village, is 
in it’s 200th year of being plagued 
with stupidity. Formore information, 
call (410)752-1225. 


Harford County Day at Ladew To- 
piary Gardens. Half-price admission 
for all Harford County residents! En- 
joy a guided tour of the house and 
self-guided tours of the Gardens and 
Nature Walk. Please bring ID. For 
more information, call (410)557- 
9466. 





Tuesday, September 18 
ON CAMPUS 


OFF CAMPUS 


8:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. Ship Shape 
Days at the USS Constellation. Vol- 


unteer to help preserve one of 


America’s great historic treasured, the 
only Civil War era vessel afloat. For 
more information, call Paul at .. 
(410)539-1797, x.448. 


1:00 - 4:00 p.m. Vine to Wine at 
Boordy Vineyards. Experience 
winemaking from start to finish! 
Taste the grape, then “Fresh From 
the Press” grape juice, then the fin- 
ished wine. Enjoy a winetasting with 
cheeses. Formoreinformation, visit © 
http://www.boordy.com or call 
(410)592-5015. 


Betty’s Summer Vacation, imagine 


larket Place, 410-727-0468 
t., 410-563-7220 


110-752-6886 


Sees a tees ceitine 


33-9004 
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a summer vacation like Betty when 
her house is invaded by sexual devi- 
ants, serial killers and a TV studio 
audience at Axis Theatre. For more 
information, call (410)243-5237. 


Das Barbecu, presented by the Vaga- 
bond Players at Vagabond Theater. 
For more information, call (410)563- 
9135. 


Touch, a play byaward winning play- 
wright Toni Press-Coffman at Fell’s 
Point Corner Theatre. For more in- 
formation, call (410)276-7837, 


The Great Frederick Fair will beheld 
at the Frederick Fairgrounds. Join 
other proud residents of Frederick 
for The Great Frederick Fair. You 
won't want to miss top name enter- 
tainment and all the livestock. 


Fools will be showing at the 
Spotlighters Theatre in Baltimore 
City. A comic fable by Neil Simon 
about a remote Ukrainian village, is 
in it’s 200th year of being plagued 
with stupidity. For more information, 
call (410)752-1225. 





Wednesday, September 19 





ON CAMPUS 


OFF CAMPUS 


10:30 - 11:15a.m. I Thought I Heard 
at the Baltimore Zoo. Animal tales 
series for children 2-3 years old. For 
more information, call (410)366- 
LION. 


Betty’s Summer Vacation, imagine 
a summer vacation like Betty when 
her house is invaded by sexual devi- 
ants, serial killers and a TV studio 
audience at Axis Theatre. For more 


information, call (410)243-5237. 


Das Barbecu, presented by the Vaga- 
bond Players at Vagabond Theater. 
For more information, call (410)563- 
9135. 


Touch, a play by award winning play- 
wright Toni Press-Coffman at Fell’s 
Point Corner Theatre. For more in- 
formation, call (410)276-7837. 


The Great Frederick Fair will be held 
at the Frederick Fairgrounds. Join 
other proud residents of Frederick 
for The Great Frederick Fair. You 
won't want to miss top name enter- 
tainment and all the livestock. 


Fools will be showing at the 
Spotlighters Theatre in Baltimore 
City. A comic fable by Neil Simon 
about a remote Ukrainian village, is 
in it’s 200th year of being plagued 
with stupidity. Formore information, 
call (410)752-1225. 
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Ongoing Events 
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Garrett Lakes Arts Festival at Garrett 
Community College: McHenry, 
Garrett County. Performers of mu- 
sic, dance, theater, lecture and story- 
telling by international, national and 
local touring groups. Reserved seat- 
ing. For more information, call (301) 
387-3082. Runs through Nov. 30. 


From Mary Pickersgill’s Backyard 
to be held at The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner Flag House. View artifacts from 
the recent excavation and see what 
was unearthed from the late 18thcen- 
tury. For more information, call (410) 
837-1793. Runs through Dec. 1. 


Seahorses: Beyond Imagination at 
the National Aquarium in Baltimore. 


‘A fabulous display of almost 20 spe- 


cies of these elusive and exotic ani- 
mals. Runs through March 10, 2002. 


Titanic Science at the Maryland Sci- 
ence Center. Engage in a hands-on 
investigative process and immerse 
yourself in the real artifacts and the 
true story. For more information, call 
(410) 685-5225. Runs through March 
31, 2002. 


Racing Style: The Woodlawn Vase 
and the Preakness Stakes displays 
photographs, a print and paintings 
honoring the history of horse racing 
in Maryland, as well as the silver tro- 
phy presented annually to the 
Preakness Stakes winner, Maryland 
Historical Society, (410) 685-3750. 
Runs through May, 2002. 


Baltimore’s Farmers Market, a 
bounty of fresh fruits, vegetables, 
breads, smoked meats, cheeses, crafts 
and more fill the state’s largest pro- 
ducers-only market. Underneath the 
Jones Falls Expressway at Holiday & 
Saratoga Streets, (410) 837-4636 or 


Class 





MAT ...............Juesday, September 25, 
GRE ........+++++«...Monday, September 10, 
Pe Giggs i chins deme wv OUND AVeOClObeR 27, 
obs sc ness es. .UNdAY, Ocloben 28, 


800-282-6632. Sundays, 8 a.m. until 
sellout. 


Every Sunday, the Catholic Commu- 
nity holds Mass at 11:00 a.m. in the 
Interfaith Center. Fr. Riepe is avail- 
able to hear confessions from 10:15- 
11:00 a.m. 


The Catholic Community gets to- 
gether for Newman Night every 
Thursday evening at 6:00 p.m. in the 
Newman House for a free home- 
cooked meal followed by a fun activ- 
ity. 


The Jewish Student Association and 
Hopkins Hillel invite all to join in 
Pizzaand Friends. Free pizza Thurs- 
day nights at 7:00 p.m. in the Inter- 
faith Center. 
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The Graduate Women Support 
Group meets on Friday afternoons 
and provides an opportunity for 
women from various departments to 
share perspectives, discuss struggles 
of graduate school and receive and 
offer support. Ifinterested, call Anita 
Sharma, Psy.D., or Sara Maggitti, 
Psy.D., at the Counseling Center at 
(410) 516-8278. 





Campus Notes 


Would you like to give tours of 
campus to prospective students 
and their families? The Johns Hop- 
kins Blue Key Society is now ac- 


cepting applications for new tour 
guides. Freshmen, sophomores 
and juniors are invited to apply. 
You can pick up applications in 
the Admissions Office lobby at 
Garland Hall. Ifyouhave any ques- 
tions, e-mail the Blue Key account 
at bluekey@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu or 
contact Jonathan Gerelu, Blue Key 
Advisor at 
admajg@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu or 
Stephen Kayiaros, Membership 
Chair at zorba@jhu.edu. 


Do you like kids but don’t have 
enough time to volunteer in long- 
term projects? We’re looking for 
people who were born or spent ex- 
tensive time overseas and would be 
willing to talk to elementary school 


By HitLary WRIGHT 




















































lass starts: 
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children about cross-cultural expe- 
riences. Contact min@jhu.edu if in- 
terested. 


Grief and Loss Support Group. The 
Counseling Center will offer a sup- 
port group for any student who has 
experienced the loss of a close friend, 
parent, sibling, grandparent or others 
and would like to explore the impact of 
that loss, If interested, contact Dr. Sara 
Maggitti or Ms. Rosa Kim at (410) 516- 
8278. 


Campus Notes are provided free of 
charge as a service to JHU-affiliated 
campus groups. Please submit a brief 
paragraph to us by Monday night at 
5:00 p.m. by electronic mail 
(News.Letter@jhu.edu) or by dropping 
off a copy at our offices at the corner of 
Art Museum Drive and Charles Street. 
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Reserve your seat today! 
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It's your life, 
choose accordingly. 
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1-866-CINGULAR * www.cingular.com 


Cingular Wireless Stores : COLUMBIA OWINGS MILLS TOWSON ~ 


10715 Little Patuxent Parkway, 10365 Reisterstown Road, . 1740 York Road, 
410-712-7870 410-782-7650 410-782-7610 


Phone price and offer may vary by location, ‘ Service offer available to new and existing customers. 


Limited time offer. Credit approval and activation of service on 1- or 2-year contract for eligible Cingular cailing plans. Promotional phone price requires two-year agreement. Offer cannot be combined with 
any other promotions, rebates or special offers. Offer available to both new and existing Cingular Wireless customers. Early termination and activation fees apply. Night hours are from 9:01 pm to 6:59 am and 
weekend hours are from 9:01 pm on Friday until 6:59 am on Monday. Long distance charges apply unless you have also chosen the long distance option. Nationwide Long Distance applies to calls originating 
from your Home Calling Area and terminating in the U.S. Airtime charges apply. Wireless Internet access applies to access charge only and does not include per minute usage. Wireless Internet requires a 
WAP-enabled handset. Wireless Internet is only available in select Cingular Wireless service areas. Wireless Internet is not equivalent to landline Internet. Usage and overage charges for Wireless Internet 
service are billed in one-minute incrernents from your voice-calling plan and charged as provided in your rate plan. Third Party content providers may impose additional charges. Refer to Wireless Internet 
brochure for additional details. Calls subject to taxes, long distance, roaming, universal service fee or other charges. Package minutes and unlimited night and weekend minutes apply to calls made or 
received within local calling area. Airtime in excess of any package minutes will be charged at a per minute rate of $.15 to $.50. igital phone and Cingular Wireless long distance are required. Airtime and 


other measured usage are rounded up to the next full minute at the end of each call for billin BAND as: Unused package minutes do not carry forward to the next billing period and are forfeited. Although 


service is available at authorized agents, equipment availability and prices may vary. Optiona 
contract and store for details. ©2001 Nokia Inc. Nokia, Connecting People, the 7100 series phones are trademarks of Nokia Corporation and/or its affiliates. Cingular Wireless, "What do you have to say?" and 
the graphic icon are Service Marks of Cingular Wireless LLC. ©2001 Cingular Wireless LLC. All rights reserved. 


eatures may be cancelled after initial term of the service contract. Other conditions and restrictions apply. See 





